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A WORD OF COMMENT 
By WALDO SELDEN PRATT? 


That THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY should have persisted 
as it has so gallantly and victoriously may be called in one way a 
marvel. To be sure, it was born of a happy marriage—the learn- 
ing and aspiring genius of Oscar G. Sonneck and the strength 
and faith of the House of Schirmer. From birth the child was 
sturdy. But it came into conditions not so much hostile as indif- 
ferent. Whether or not it could thrive and reach maturity was a 
question. It is true that, here and there in America, there were 
signs of intellectual fruitage, besides not a few seeds germinating 
beneath the surface. But our finer musical scholarship lacked 
consolidation and positive leadership, as well as pervasive 
influence. 

But, under the wise hand of Sonneck and, latterly, under the 
brilliant energy of his successor, the QUARTERLY has steadily 
gone its way these many years, affording an outlet for all forms 
of our own scholarship, feeding it fruitfully from sources beyond 
the sea, stimulating thought in every quarter, provoking sundry 
enterprises and organizations, and setting up ever-new standards 
of research, inquiry and literary production. The child has long 
since entered on a manhood that is at once powerful, inspiring 
and prophetic for years to come. 

1It is a matter of profound gratification that we should be able to open this issue 
with a word of comment from Professor Waldo Selden Pratt, the eminent and vener- 
able American scholar who has worked so long and so successfully in the fields of 


musical research, and who wrote, twenty-five years ago, the opening article, “On Behalf 
of Musicology”, for the first published number of The Musical Quarterly.—The Editor. 
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HE present issue of ‘““The Musical Quarterly” might be called 

a “Silver Jubilee” issue: the first number appeared in January, 
1915, twenty-five years ago. The magazine was conceived by the late 
Rudolph E. Schirmer, music publisher, as a non-commercial enter- 
prise—a periodical devoted to music in all of its branches of higher 
learning, yet of interest and benefit to the layman. There was to be 
no appeal or concession to “popular tastes”. If “dryness” be an 
attribute of scholarship, it has its graces. The “lighter touch” need 
not be excluded, provided it touch the right spot. After all, it should 
be the editor’s business to find the proper leaven for a nourishing 
and palatable mixture. Chief concern of the publisher’s was that the 
magazine should not be, or even resemble, a “house-organ” for 
his firm. 

Reportage and propaganda were to be left to other and better 
qualified contemporaries. Schirmer sought for something different 
and new. His aim was a cosmopolitan publication, in English, giving 
voice to the commentator upon current trends as well as to the 
historiographer, but always with a view to the permanent “reference 
value” of each contribution. He was able to realize so high-reaching 
a conception only because he chose for his first editor the one 
American scholar able to give it form and imbue it with life. 

In the “American Supplement” to the Colles edition (1935) of 
“Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians”, which contains 438 
pages, there are included sixteen full page portrait-illustrations. 
Three are of women, and thirteen are of men. Among the latter are 
six composers, one conductor, one piano builder, one theorist, one 
critic, two pianists, and one a person whose “character” is not easily 
defined: he is Oscar G. Sonneck. If a photograph of his (not one 
of his last or best) was admitted to this small but select company, 
it had probably two reasons: first, that Sonneck’s name, through his 
manifold ‘“‘works’—his vast research, his monumental catalogs, his 
pioneering in the musical history of America—, had probably become 
known more widely abroad, especially in certain scholarly circles, 
than had the names of some of the other pictured “celebrities”; 
the second reason, very likely, was that the editor of the Supplement, 
Waldo Selden Pratt, happened to be one of those Americans most 
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keenly and intimately aware on what solid and unique grounds rested 
Oscar Sonneck’s “fame”. 

It was Pratt who wrote the “key-note” article—“On Behalf of 
Musicology”—for the first number of “The Musical Quarterly”. 
There has long existed a foolish and incomprehensible prejudice 
against the term. Only recently one of our learned friends came out in 
widely read print, calling the word “ugly and pretentious”. Is there 
greater beauty or modesty concealed in such terms as palaeontology, 
ichthyology, or dermatology? They are legitimate linguistic tools, 
precise and useful. Musicology in America may have had great- 
uncles; but Sonneck was its father. And “The Musical Quarterly” 
was the first American publication to come out boldly on behalf of 
the ugly and pretentious duckling. 

It is not too much to say that from his early youth Sonneck had 
definitely steered for fame; and it is certain that he reached his goal, 
despite occasional adverse winds, without ever swerving for a 
moment from the true course. He may have been ambitious, he may 
have taken just pride in success; yet he never stooped to sensational 
tactics, he never succeeded except by fair means and hard work. It 
was this capacity for close and methodical application which, added 
to a brilliant mind, was responsible for Sonneck’s ultimate renown. 
And he, himself, was the first to know it. 

Among certain letters which Sonneck wrote to his Mother over 
a number of years, and which, after his premature death in 1928 at 
the age of 55, she presented to the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton, there is one that is exceptionally revealing. He wrote this letter 
as a young man of twenty, in May 1894, while studying in Munich. 
His Mother at the time was living in Frankfurt-am-Main, where she 
had charge of the household of a wealthy, widowed banker, in whose 

ily Sonneck was brought up like a son. The letter, in German, is 

g; it comprises 16 closely written pages.* We shall quote and 
.«anslate only the essential passages: 

Dear Mama! 
ust as I was about to write to you, I received your dear letter. 
Well then, I shall confess to you, what is the reason for my dis- 
satisfaction. In accordance with my whole bringing-up I should 
for the most contented of men. I have always enjoyed a cer- 
tain abundance. I lacked in nothing that love and money could 
and might procure me. My little wishes, which occasionally were 


1 Quoted in full, “The M. Q.”, XIX, 4, pp. 462-465. 
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Just as I was about to write to you, I received your dear letter. 
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tain abundance. I lacked in nothing that love and money could 
and might procure me. My little wishes, which occasionally were 
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comparatively large ones, were nearly all granted according to 
circumstances. ... Hence I should be the most contented and the 
happiest of beings . . . but I lack inner contentment. And this for 
easily comprehensible reasons. . . . In reality it is unsatisfied am- 
bition which every day, every hour, puts me into bad humor. 
To be sure, I am not yet twenty-one years old, and many a fellow 
of twenty-four, who is or even was a student, does not know as 
much as I know now. But what good is industry, what good is 
energy, what good is money, what good is fortune and the love 
of my relatives and friends, which in other respects is so indis- 
pensable, if J still feel a sore spot within me. And that is the evi- 
dent absence of any extraordinary talent. Well, there you have 
it: ‘extraordinary talent!’ I possess industry, energy, the means 
of education, but the chief thing is missing: Talent . . . I may 
well say that by nature I am exceedingly ambitious. Instead of 
stemming it, I have always nursed it, because now and then I 
have imagined myself a great brain. . . . Even now I intend to 
become famous. That is my trouble. . . . Yes, dear Mother, I 
realize it more and more that I am only of average stature so far 
as my faculties are concerned. For what, indeed, have I more 
talent than the multitude. . . . Answer: for nothing. My greatest 
talent is for untalentedness. . . . But above all, I mustn’t lose 
courage, even though I lose my head. Even though energetic, 
constant, conscious effort can not bring us to the goal we may 
have set for ourselves, after absorbing work one still enjoys the 
stretch of way one has covered. 

The letter continues in the same vein until, via Wagner and 
Bayreuth, it touches upon such prosaic but serviceable objects as 
under-drawers. On the last page we find the usual inquiries about 
the members of the Frankfurt household. Then follows a question, 
characteristic of the twenty-year-old: 

Have you a new governess? By now X. probably has to put in a 
word when it comes to such acquisitions. Homely governesses are 
decidedly the aesthetic ruin of any young man. Through con- 
templation of the beautiful our heart and senses are ennobled. 
Brr! If I had to look all day at ugly women. Again brrr! 

You will have to search far before finding a more singular docu- 
ment written by a youngster of twenty. It contains, in nuce, the 
whole man. Compare with the closing paragraph of that letter the 
Credo which, thirty years later, Sonneck placed at the end of his 
last will and testament: 

Without Beauty this world would have been intolerable. In 
Beauty there is, indeed, more truth and good for Humanity than 
in all Science and Philosophy. 
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Ponder this final confession of a man whose training had been 
largely scientific and philosophical, but who was ever a lover and 
servant of Art. In this conflict you will find the key to what many 
may have regarded as a complex and even contradictory nature. 

The Weltschmerz of his youth tinged the outlook of the mature 
man with a large measure of pessimism. But under a certain “gloomi- 
ness” and “grouchiness” Sonneck hid a sparkling sense of humor 
and a golden heart. He was a man who achieved more than “fame”: 
he won the love and admiration of those who came in closer contact 
with him and learned to understand him. 

This brief sketch—obviously and intentionally—makes no attempt 
at giving a biographical or critical summary of Sonneck’s life and 
work. Both will have to be dealt with, some day, exhaustively. For 
in both there is material of uncommon richness and importance. 
At this moment we have wished merely to evoke a fleeting glimpse 
of the unusual person and scholar who made possible the creation 
of ‘““The Musical Quarterly”. 

In September, 1916, Sonneck replied to a reader of the young 
magazine with a letter that began as follows: “Dear Sir—Please don’t 
take the Musical Quarterly so seriously or put it under the micro- 
scope in that fashion. My editorial life would become still more 
miserable. I could point out to you in that number worse things 
than those criticized by you. Between author, editor and printer 
the printer’s devil has a merry time.” Golden words are these, and 
consoling to those who would try te hold the standards set by 
Sonneck. The miserable life of an x has its moments of com- 
fort and alleviation. Within the iast month we received from one 
of our subscribers a renewal enci:ing a check for thirty dollars 
covering a ten-year subscription! li tie subscriber’s apparent confi- 
dence was justified, it must be that he rightly sensed the continuing 
influence of the principles which moved the founder and the first 
editor of “The Musical Quarterly”. That ten-year subscription 
would have brightened Sonneck’s staid and kindly face with a wise 
and gratified smile. 
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THE HARMONIC STRUCTURE’* 
OF A MUSICAL TONE 


By CARL E. SEASHORE? 


MUSICAL tone has several distinct lives. It exists in the mind 
A of the composer as image and idea; a great composer not only 
images the tonal structure which he is to employ, but hears out his 
composition realistically without recourse to any instrument. It exists 
in the mind of the performer, again as image and idea accompanied 
by musical feeling; the musical score is merely a cue which gives a 
basic suggestion for the artist to interpret. It exists as a physical tone 
consisting of sound waves. It exists in the mind of the listener, who 
experiences the tonal message in accordance with his capacities, mu- 
sical background, and personality. 

At each and all of these stages, we must consider the structure or 
quality; i.e., kind of tone. At the physical stage, the sound camera can 
intercept the tone and furnish a complete quantitative description of 
it in terms of sound waves. Therefore, both science and the art of 
music begin at this stage and work backward and forward towards the 
physiological, the psychological, and the musical interpretations. 

It is entirely legitimate for a musician to describe his tone pri- 
marily in exact physical terms—indeed it should be demanded of 
him—even though he may be fully cognizant of the fact that the physi- 
cal tone does not exactly correspond with what the artist intended or 
what the listener is to hear. Endless confusion comes into musical 
accounts of tones by a careless flirting between the physical and the 
mental facts. 

The present writing was suggested by the reading of Professor 
Ortmann’s article, “What is Tone-Quality?” in the October, 1935, 
issue of The Musical Quarterly and by his paper on the same subject 
before the Acoustical Society of America in 1936. He describes tone 
quality in terms of three attributes: pitch, loudness, and time. It seems 
to the writer that he thus gives an inadequate analysis of the structure 

1 Harmonic structure and harmonic analysis, as discussed in this paper, deal with a 
single tone or “clang” and not with harmony in the usual sense. 


2 Professor Seashore was represented by an article in the first issue of The Musical 
Quarterly—The Editor. 
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of the physical tone and fails to recognize the réle of fluctuation of 
timbre as a principal component of the progressive change in a tone. 

In discussing this issue on the theory of tone quality, I shall speak 
first explicitly and exclusively in terms of the physical tone. Every- 
thing that is conveyed from the performer to the listener through 
hearing, is conveyed on the sound wave. The sound wave has four 
variables: frequency, which gives us pitch; intensity, which gives us 
loudness; duration, which gives us time; and wave form, which gives 
us timbre, the crowning jewel of richness and beauty in sound struc- 
ture. 

Every sound wave has form. Form is absolutely as basic as fre- 
quency, intensity, and duration. This form is determined by the num- 
ber, distribution, relative intensities, and phase relationships, of the 
partials. 

In terms of the form of the wave, harmonic analysis enables us to 
describe completely the structure of a tone for that brief instant in 
which the single wave operates. This gives us a cross-section of the 
tone, revealing its basic structure. A diagram of this is called a tone 
spectrum. In physics, the fundamental and its overtones are called par- 
tials, each treated as a single pure tone in the complex harmonic struc- 
ture which the ear tends to integrate into a unitary tone or clang. We 
speak of this integration of the partials in a single complex wave as 
simultaneous fusion. In music this represents timbre, so far as we can 
symbolize the mental object by the physical object, and the tone spec- 
trum, therefore, becomes a timbre pattern. 

Exact measurements show that, almost without exception, the 
form of the sound wave changes from wave to wave; i.e., there is an in- 
ternal flux among the partials that changes the tone from moment to 
moment, from wave to wave, throughout the duration of the tone. 
This stage, which contributes towards the quality of the tone, we call 
successive fusion. We have coined the term sonance to represent this 
progressive change in music. 

The situation is analogous to that of the moving-picture film. The 
first frame of a series depicting, e. g., the progress of a smile, is a com- 
plete picture in itself; but each successive frame is slightly different, 
and the frames occur with such frequency that the pictures fuse in the 
eye. The successive fusion is the physical basis for our actually seeing 
the course of the smile. The simultaneous fusion of partials gives us 
a still picture; the successive fusion gives us a moving picture. 
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The simultaneous fusion, as in the rich tone of a violin, corre- 
sponding to the still picture, gives us the basic structure and is ele- 
mental. In terms of the tone spectrum represented by a single wave, 
we can describe the basic tonal structure, the difference between one 
instrument and another, between one voice and another, and between 
one vowel and another. But to describe the full quality of a musical 
tone, we must add the progressive change which we call successive 
fusion or sonance. To parallel the term timbre pattern, I venture to 
coin the term sonance pattern to describe the progressive picture of 
the quality of a tone. As we do not see the individual image of a single 
frame in the moving-picture film, we do not hear the tone of a single 
vibration. However, physically both are basic structures. 
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The above figure is an example of a sonance spectrum represented 
by the successive fusion.’ In this illustration, the upper and the lower 


8 The figure is taken from John W. Black, “The Quality of a Spoken Vowel”, in 
Archives of Speech Il (1937), pp. 1-28. 
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graphs represent the same short vowel o spoken as in the word top by 
two different persons, BA and NE. Each of the slanting lines with their 
vertical bars represents a timbre spectrum. The change in the number 
of bars, their relative position, and their relative dominance describes 
the change in timbre from sound wave to sound wave; in one case 22 
waves, and in the other, 18. The waves are numbered at the bottom, 
pitch is indicated in terms of frequency at the sides, and a scale of 
loudness for the partials is shown at the left in terms of decibels (db) . 
The decibel is the standard unit of measure and means, roughly, one 
just noticeable difference in loudness. 

Here is a complete description of the harmonic structure of the 
vowel. It shows the number, the distribution, and the relative intensi- 
ties of the partials. The absolute pitch is shown on the scale, and 
change in pitch, if any, is shown by change in position of the first 
partial. The absolute intensity might have been indicated in decibels 
by a single number or might have been graphed in a single line. 

Let us notice some of the most striking characteristics of the quality 
of this sound. It will be observed that the two dominant groups of 
partials are in the region around 600 and 1000 vibrations and are in 
close proximity. A third group is in the region of 2700 vibrations. 
These regions are called formants. Vowels differ mainly in the relative 
position of formant regions. It is seen that these vowels are rich in 
overtones, there being as many as twenty at some stages; that the over- 
tones in the first formant region are much more prominent than the 
fundamental, which represents the pitch that we hear; and that, if we 
follow any partial horizontally, we see that it changes, sometimes 
gradually and sometimes suddenly. In other words, we have identi- 
fied this vowel by its formants and there is an internal flux, which 
means that, from moment to moment, there is a changing quality of 
the tone that constitutes the vowel. It is evident, of course, that the 
two speakers sound the vowel quite differently, though we can see 
from the formant regions that it is the same vowel. We see exactly in 
what respects they differ. 

For the purpose of illustration, I could just as well have selected 
this vowel in a song or an equivalent in tone from any instrument. 
The principle of description of tone quality would be exactly the same. 

We speak of the physical tone, as well as of the psychclogical tone, 
as having quality, and here is the main point of my message: Quality 
in a harmonic musical tone consists of two phases—timbre and sonance. 
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The timbre represents a cross-section of the tone; sonance represents 
progressive change. But there will be distortions in the harmonic 
structure, and to it there may be added inharmonic partials and noises. 
Each of these is determinable aad measurable on the principle herein 
set forth; however, that is another story. 

But how will knowledge of harmonic structure help the musician 
in dealing with tone quality? Here we strike a most serious snag. We 
may secure, see, and describe perfect sonance patterns for thousands 
of tones in nature and art; but we have no exact names for any of 
them except one, the pure tone. The best we can do is to point to the 
picture, but that is not very practical. Will future acoustics give us 
such names? Yes, it will give us some fairly definable concepts with 
names. In the first place, it enables any musician who has a clear con- 
cept of any of the conventional names for tone quality, such as light 
or dark, to find out and state exactly what he means by this term. Such 
efforts will immediately lead to house-cleaning and rejection of terms 
on which musicians do not agree. We have a few terms on which there 
is fair agreement; as when we speak, in connection with vowels, of the 
ah quality, the ee quality, or the oo quality. The ah quality, as in the 
short vowel of the word top, is accurately defined in our illustration 
in terms of the position and number of its formants. Twenty or more 
such vowel qualities are fairly distinguishable and can be defined 
on the same principle. Thus, when we know that “vowel” means 
“quality”, we have fairly acceptable names for a number of qualities. 
Acoustics will gradually build up other names; e.g., on the basis of 
the number of partials present, the form and regularity of their dis- 
tribution. Progress in this direction will tend to clarify our musical 
terminology. 

But current contributions to acoustics may be of considerable 
immediate advantage to the musician in that they may facilitate his 
understanding of the exact structure of his tone, his precision in 
musical terminology, his ability to hear and criticize tone quality with 
technical discrimination, and his ability to interpret his thoughts and 
feelings about musical quality in terms of tonal structure. 
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ADOLPHE NOURRIT 
By FRANCIS ROGERS? 


N 1824, when Charles X succeeded to the throne of France, the 
Paris Opéra (“Académie Royale de Musique”) was in rather a 
sorry state. Under Louis XIV, Lully (d. 1687) had built up a substan- 
tial institution, which produced in a worthy fashion operas written, 
for the most part, by Lully himself. In the following century Rameau 
(d. 1764) had done much to restore the fading musical prestige of the 
house. A third composer, Gluck (d. 1787) , though a Teuton, had suc- 
ceeded, in face of a storm of opposition, in producing there several of 
his operas, the real beauty of which has kept some of them alive even to 
the present day. During this century and a half the financial losses of 
the opera had been stupendous and could only be met by large subsi- 
dies from the purses of the king and men of wealth, whose interest was 
much more in the physical loveliness of the young women that sang 
and danced than in any music whatsoever. Indeed, the Académie Roy- 
ale de Musique bulks much larger in the chroniques scandaleuses of 
the times than it does in musical annals. 

During the turmoil of the Revolution the opera continued to func- 
tion with perhaps even an added interest in its performances, due to 
the public excitement over politics, but the fever of the times was not 
favorable to artistic study, and there is no reason to believe that the 
productions offered anything novel or especially meritorious. Musical 
standards did not improve under Napoleon, though one new work of 
some importance, La Vestale by Spontini, had its first production in 
1807. Grand opera in Paris was certainly languishing. Such, in a few 
words, was the situation when, not yet 20, Adolphe Nourrit made his 
début. 

Nourrit was born in Montpellier in 1802. His father was first tenor 
at the Paris Opéra for a score of years, but though he had good natural 
gifts, he lacked both ambition and temperament, and, consequently, 
made no musical record for himself worth recalling. An opera singer 
at night, he was a diamond merchant by day, and wished his son, too, 
to take up a business career. But Adolphe had other aims and, un- 
known to his father, began early to study singing. The great Manuel 


1 Mr. Rogers was represented by an article in the first issue of The Musical Quarterly 
‘The Editor. 
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Garcia, a family friend, chanced to hear him sing and was so favorably 
impressed by his voice and enthusiasm that he persuaded the older 
Nourrit to allow the boy to study singing seriously. Garcia himself 
became his teacher and, under his instruction, Adolphe made such 
good progress that on September 10, 1821, despite his youth, he ap- 
peared for the first time on any stage at the Paris Opéra in a small réle 
in Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride. 

The début had its picturesque features. Naturally enough, the boy 
was nervous about his first steps on so important a stage, and to give 
him confidence his father, in the guise of a member of the chorus, led 
him by the hand to the footlights, where he was to sing his first phrases. 
The audience took pleasure in this family scene, and when a little later 
Adolphe in the wings, not realizing that he was still in sight, tore off 
his ill-fitting wig and threw it disgustedly at the nearest choristers, 
there was a friendly burst of hilarity in the parterre. 

Both in voice and general appearance he bore a strong resemblance 
to his father, and for three years served as his understudy. Their like- 
ness was so great that in 1824 Méhul wrote for them Les Deux Salem, 
the plot of which hinged upon the resemblance. But the connoisseurs 
soon perceived that the son had qualities that his father lacked and 
encouraged him in his ambitions. Talma, the great tragedian, told him 
that, if he should decide to give up the lyric stage, he would find a 
cordial welcome at the Théatre Frangais. Nourrit sang sucessfully in 
La Vestale and to even greater applause in Gluck’s Orphée, but the 
operas of the 18th century did not give full scope to his temperament, 
which was much more in tune with the romantic spirit of his time. 
Another young man, Rossini, who was his senior by ten years only, 
fresh from countless musical and amorous triumphs in Italy, had 
settled in Paris and was producing operas with amazing speed. He 
recognized Nourrit’s talent and chose him for the leading tenor réles 
in Le Siége de Corinthe (1826) and Moise (1827). In 1828 Nourrit 
created the chief part in Auber’s La Muette de Portici. His beautiful 
singing and expressive acting in all three works won him universal 
praise and the post of leading tenor at the opera. (His father had re- 
tired in 1826.) At the same time, he was appointed a professor of lyric 
declamation at the Conservatoire, an unprecedented honor for so 
young a man. 

He was already, at the age of 26, the most important singer in 
France. His voice may not have been so full or rich or flexible as the 
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best Italian tenors, but his training under Garcia had given him sure 
control of its possibilities. His style was energetic without being vocif- 
erous; elegant and full of color, rather than impassioned. His enuncia- 
tion was exemplary. He was rather short in stature, with a tendency to 
rotundity, but he moved with dignity and grace, and was an adept in 
the art of costume and make-up. His features were strong and expres- 
sive; in particular, his large blue eyes. As an actor he was effective in 
both comedy and tragedy. Take him for all in all, he was the embodi- 
ment of everything that the French thought and still think most de- 
sirable in a lyric actor. 

All these admirable qualities he certainly had and, in addition and 
of even more importance, he possessed an extraordinary intellectual 
versatility that gives him a unique place in the history of singing. He 
was a serious student of literature and philosophy and an intelligent 
critic of painting. He wrote creditable verse and composed the scena- 
rios for ballets danced by Taglioni and Fanny Ellsler. He was a master 
of stage-craft. His musical perception was keen. His standards both as 
artist and man were of the highest. His art was his religion, and he 
considered himself a priest, bound to serve it with affection and rever- 
ence. He ordered his private life in accordance with this point of view. 
He was a loyal and devoted husband and father. He did everything he 
could to ennoble and enrich the lives of those with whom he came in 
contact. He was enthusiastically in sympathy with the social ideas of 
his day and took an active part in the Revolution of 1830. Most singers 
have been singers and nothing else of importance; Nourrit, quite aside 
from his art, was a useful and brilliant member of society. 

Fortunately for Nourrit, three talented young composers, Rossini 
(b. 1792) , Meyerbeer (b. 1791) and Halévy (b. 1799) , were express- 
ing the artistic trend of the times. In Nourrit they found the ideal in- 
terpreter of their music. Almost as valuable to them as his lovely voice 
and eloquent acting were his gifts as a creator and innovator. In study- 
ing a new réle he familiarized himself with the entire opera, conferring 
with both composer and librettist on every detail. His imagination, his 
knowledge of the stage, and his keen intelligence, were of inestimable 
value in the development of a new opera and made of him a real col- 
laborator. He was very intimate and sympathetic with Rossini, who 
called him his “assistant poet”. The happy collaboration with Rossini 
culminated in the triumphal production in 1829 of Guillaume Tell, 
the climax of Rossini’s musical life. Nourrit’s interpretation of the 
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réle of Arnold was one of the most brilliant successes of his career and 
placed him on an artistic pinnacle on which he remained till the end 
of his brief life. 

With Guillaume Tell Rossini had shot his last bolt as an operatic 
composer, and he sought no further honors as such. Nourrit had only 
crossed the threshold of his brilliant career, full of honest artistic am- 
bition and high aspirations. 

1830—the year that brought old France, with its Bourbons and 
other relics of the old régime to an end—ushered in the new France with 
its citizen king, its bourgeois turn of mind, Victor Hugo, Balzac, La- 
martine, Delacroix, Georges Sand, Chopin, Liszt, and a host of other 
romantics. Louis Philippe was not a great man or a great romantic, but 
during his reign French art flowered perhaps more luxuriantly than 
at any other period in its long history. Nourrit was essentially a young 
man of the time, no less a romantic and revolutionary than a lyric 
actor. In the street fighting he stood, like a modern Tyrtaeus, on the 
barricades, cheering on and inciting his comrades with his beautiful 
voice. Some evenings he would spend in going from one theater to an- 
other singing patriotic songs, regardless of the danger of injury to his 
voice. This recklessness may well have been the cause of vocal troubles 
from which he was never again wholly exempt, and it is certain that 
his record as an active revolutionary was an obstacle to his success in 
reactionary Naples eight years later. 

For a few days only was the Opéra closed. The new government was 
soon installed and the Opéra entered upon the most brilliant epoch of 
its long life. Véron was the director, Nourrit the dominating artistic 
influence. Rossini’s retirement as a composer, though it did not dimin- 
ish the popularity of the operas he had already written, left the field 
open to more ambitious men. Meyerbeer, certainly not a musical 
genius but a composer with a real talent and instinct for opera, was 
knocking at the door. Eugéne Scribe, past-master of stage-craft, was his 
librettist. Nourrit, with his high ideals and his real understanding of 
operatic art, completed a trio competent to construct an opera exactly 
suited to the tastes of the romantic zealots of the 1830’s—Robert le 
Diable (1832). It is hard for us of the 1930’s to understand how this 
work, now so completely dead, could ever have stirred the hearts and 
minds of a public so iatelligent as that of Paris. Plot, music, libretto, 
all seem to us dull and uninspired to the last degree. Guillaume 
Tell still enjoys a fitful existence on the French stage, and its over- 
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ture figures pleasantly on American programs of today, but Robert, 
so far as I know, has ceased everywhere to draw the breath of life. 
In all probability its popularity was due in large part to its eloquent 
interpretation by Nourrit and a remarkably strong cast of singers. 
Contemporary critics were unanimous in their praise of Nourrit’s 
impersonation of the name-part. 

Nourrit’s next important creation was Eléazar in Halévy’s La 
Juive (1835) . As this opera is still given occasionally, a passage from 
Halévy’s memoirs is worth recording: 

It was on a beautiful summer evening when Scribe told me for the first time the 
plot of La Juive. He proposed to assign to Nourrit the role of Léopold, the lover 
of the Jewess, Rachel. Eléazar was to be Levasseur (bass) and the Cardinal, 
Dabadie (bass). But when I began to write the score I was struck by the novel 
effects that could be made by Nourrit’s voice in the role of a father (Eléazar) . 
By assigning the part to Nourrit, I could give to the Cardinal, another father, 
the voice and talent of Levasseur. Scribe thought favorably of the suggestion, 
which we submitted to Nourrit, leaving him free to choose his réle. Some days 
later he told us he would sing Eléazar. In this choice he showed his sincere love 
for his art. A tenor naturally clings to his prerogative as a lover. He fears in 
making up as an older man to lose forever the prestige of youth and to leave 
with the spectators, especially the ladies, the lasting memory of an ugly face and 
of the physical maturity that the actor usually tries to hide. But Nourrit was 
young enough and sure enough of his art to run this risk and collaborate with 
us unselfishly in our common task. He gave us also much good advice. He per- 
suaded us to replace a finale in Act IV with an aria. I wrote the music and 
Nourrit asked Scribe’s permission to compose the text, choosing syllables favor- 
able to his voice. Scribe, generous because he is rich, granted his request. These 
changes were risky, but they proved of great value. 

If La Juive still possesses any vitality, it may be that it is owing quite 
as much to Nourrit as to Halévy and Scribe. 

Nourrit’s last creation was Raoul in Les Huguenots (1836) . Gace 
again his artistic instincts were of inestimable value to Meyerbeer and 
Scribe. Meyerbeer acknowledges generously his debt in a letter to 
Nourrit. “Our Huguenots (for you did more for them than did their 
authors) will have served, I hope, to cement between us a strong and 
loyal friendship.” * And later: “I should be most happy if in that love- 
ly and poetic city, Marseilles (which welcomed Robert le Diable so 
kindly) , Les Huguenots could be given for the first time with Nour- 
rit, that sublime interpreter, who by his creation of the réle of Raoul 
became the second father of the opera.” 

Before we pass on to the next phase of Nourrit’s career, it is 


2 We are indebted for this sentence as for several other quotations in this article, to 
Etienne Boutet de Monvel, Adolphe Nourrit, sa Vie et sa Correspondance, 1903. 
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worth while considering in some detail the characteristics of his vocal 
art, for all singers, in the last analysis, owe most of their success or 
failure to the sound of their voices. His voice was a lyric tenor more 
remarkable for quality than for volume, although its intensity was 
certainly adequate for the moderate-sized auditoriums of his day. In- 
deed, to the Parisian public his voice was adequate in every particu- 
lar, even though he himself was never satisfied with it. He had amaz- 
ing control of the upper registers. The music written for him shows 
that he must have had some way, unknown to almost all other sing- 
ers, of producing extremely high notes without effort or fatigue. I 
am inclined to think he had discovered some way of imparting a 
more or less masculine timbre to the usually effeminate timbre of 
the falsetto, even in the topmost notes. The tessitura of Arnold’s 
part (Tell) is exceedingly high, even requiring numerous high C’s. 
Duprez, Nourrit’s béte noire, emitted these and all other notes in a 
stentorian quality of voice which split the ears of the groundlings 
and in a few years split his own voice as well. Inasmuch as the Pari- 
sians would never tolerate the sexless tones of the castrati, I can only 
assume that Nourrit’s voice had enough of the masculine in it, even 
though really, or almost, falsetto, to satisfy the public taste. 

Victor Maurel, the great French baritone of half a century ago, 
for whom Verdi wrote the réles of Iago and Falstaff, held that there 
are three prime elements in the study of singing: hauteur (pitch), 
intensité (volume) and timbre (color). To master pitch and to de- 
velop volume up to the possibility of the voice are tasks that can be 
accomplished by any intelligent student under competent guidance. 
but the study of vocal color is as never-ending as it is all-important. 
To express every emotion by means of the voice requires the use of a 
vocal palette charged with a thousand colors. Edouard Thierry 
(Chroniques Parisiennes) wrote in 1858: Nourrit’s “voice sufficed 
for any situation, any emotion, any style. It was supple, agile and 
penetrating. It made you laugh, it made you cry, it threatened, it 
expressed terror and anger. His high A and his high C sharp were 
not chest tones, but had a quality of their own which blended admir- 
ably with the orchestra. When he sang the slumber song in La Muette 
de Portici, the violoncello could not have bound together the mod- 
ulating and plaintive phrases more gracefully. His voice in “Ah! 
qu'elle est belle” in Robert le Diable was the tone, tender and pierc- 
ing, caressing and poignant, of the oboe and the English horn. When 
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he sang the famous romance with viola obbligato in the first act of 
Les Huguenots his voice and the viola seemed to be now two voices, 
now two violas. He was a colorist, if I may so describe a singer, with 
an admirable sense of the natural concord of voice with situation, of 
voice with musical thought, who infused into his réles a color that 
was the sign of his creative powers and gave vitality to the whole 
opera. Since Nourrit left the opera he has been replaced by the mas- 
ter of a new art (Duprez) who turns song into recitative, who per- 
forms marvels in the matter of breath and power — but there is no 
more nuance, no more color.” 

There is abundant testimony that Nourrit was the possessor of that 
very rare gift, that of impersonation. It is said that the great Italian 
‘tragedian, Tommaso Salvini, played with such intensity that often the 
members of his company were terrified, believing that in his apparent 
emotional frenzy he might do them bodily injury. So it was with Nour- 
rit. On one occasion at Marseilles, the orchestra itself, overwhelmed 
by the realism of his acting, ceased playing altogether. At Naples in a 
tragic scene the frightened woman with whom he was singing could 
hardly utter a sound, and this happened every time the piece was 
performed. Nourrit himself was, on one occasion, similarly overcome 
by the incomparable Malibran in the last act of Rossini’s Otello. 

Nourrit’s voice had both sweetness and charm, with, at the same 
time, a solidity and brilliance that enabled him to dominate ensembles 
and choruses and also to sustain without fatigue the heaviest passages. 
He had learned the art of a gradual crescendo, which achieved for him 
tremendous emotional effects. In whatever he did he made no attempt 
to exceed his natural powers. He wrote: 


Above everything, the artist should study his own resources. He must know when 
to stop, so as not to waste his time and strength in attemptiug the impossible. 
It is not a question of being altogether without shortcomings; it is a question of 
developing qualities great enough to cover slight imperfections. 


Again: 

Take care of the quality of your tones and, above all, try to charm. Music must 
reach the heart, but it also must pass through the ear and if the sound is un- 
pleasant the ear closes or turns away and the sound reaches no farther. Besides, 
there is no other way to amplify the voice without injuring it. Pushing the voice 
does not develop it, for shouting is not singing. Make the most of what nature 
has given you and let it go at that. Building up your heels and putting feathers 
on your head will not make you a drum-major! 


In preparing a réle he was never satisfied, even after he had per- 
formed it in public. He was always trying to better his impersonation 
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to make it more true to life. He wrote: “I am rarely content with what 
I do. Some may call this modesty; I call it pride when one refuses to 
tolerate one’s faults and strives for an unattainable perfection.” His 
abnormal conscientiousness placed him under a great strain, especially 
before first performances, but he was never cranky or unreasonable 
and was as popular with his colleagues as Caruso was with his. Unlike 
all other tenors I know anything about, he cared but little about the 
size of his salary, provid1 it was sufficient to provide for his family 
and his own simple needs. He cared little or nothing for publicity. He 
never aired his grievan.es or asked for special favors. He lived up to 
the principle of his favez'te adage: Fais ce que dois, advienne que 
pourra. 

As I have already written, Nourrit’s last creation was Raoul. 
Hitherto his career had >7en one of :ninterrupted success. For fifteen 
years he had been the leaJiuig tenor :i: the Opéra, without rival or even 
colleague (seul et sans artage) . ‘There is nothing known to contra- 
dict his assertion that ducing all these years no performance had been 
postponed, or even disturbed, by a 1y indisposition of his. Truly an 
astonishing record! It would seem t~ hzve been to the interest of both 
Nourrit and the management tu continue such a happy state of affairs. 
Just what were the real motives for Nourrit’s iesignation and for the 
management's acceptance of it, we shall never know for sure. The un- 
dercurrents must have been more influential than what was apparent 
on the surface. Anyway, what happened was this: Gilbert Duprez, a 
young French tenor, had, after some totally unsuccessful appearances 
in France, gone to Italy and there had developed a thrilling high C in 
chest voice (ut de poitrine) which delighted the Italians inordinately. 
He was, beyond question, a serious and intelligent artist, but it was 
his trumpet tones that did the business. He longed to return to Paris 
and, on the strength of his Italian triumphs, entered into negotiations 
with Duponchel, the Director of the Opéra. Nourrit’s contract guaran- 
teed him that he should have no rival tenors to compete with, but 
Duponchel astutely pointed out to him the risk that the Opéra ran in 
placing all its reliance on only one tenor. Nourrit yielded that point. 
Then arose the question of the division of réles, especially of the crea- 
tion of new ones, which by contract were all Nourrit’s. Duprez and Du- 
ponchel insisted that all rdéles should be assigned by lot. This was too 
much for Nourrit, who replied: “I love the opera; after my wife and 
children it is my only passion. But there is something in my heart that 
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tells me I cannot accept this humiliation; if I did accept it, I should 
certainly be worthy of nothing better.” He thereupon handed in his 
resignation. 

We cannot, after a hundred years, sort out the rights and wrongs in 
this curious case. It certainly does not seem unreasonable that Dupon- 
chel should have wished to have more than one first tenor on call, and 
Nourrit accepted this, but Duponchel showed a sad lack of gratitude 
and appreciation of Nourrit’s great services to the opera when he tried 
to force on him the other degrading concessions. In view of Nourrit’s 
highly strung nature it is doubtful whether he could have borne the 
strain of incessant rivalry on a stage where for so long he had been 
supreme, but some tactful concession on Duponchel’s part would in all 
probability have persuaded Nourrit to make the experiment. Too late 
there was an attempt to mend matters. Nourrit’s well-wishers and 
friends did their best to dissuade him from his course, but to no pur- 
pose; Nourrit had made 1p his mind once and for all. April 1, 1837, 
he sang Raoul, his greatest réle, as he only could sing it. It was his swan- 
song to the Paris public, whom he loved and who dearly loved him. 

Before passing to the next period, a few words should be said about 
Nourrit’s early and deep appreciation of Schubert's songs, which were 
then entirely unknown in France and which he was the first French- 
man to sing in public. He wrote to a friend: “I have just got some new 
songs by Schubert, which are magnificent. The translations you left 
are most serviceable, and I have managed to make them rhyme under 
the music, which is beautiful enough not to require musical verse. 
Aren’t you lucky to know German, for, if you could sing, you could 
join the poetry of Goethe to the inspirations of Schubert. Teach me 
German and I'll teach you to sing. That’s a bargain!” 

Nourrit had always been a dreamer and an idealist. Loving his art 
whole-heartedly, he had never been satisfied with the operatic condi- 
tions that surrounded him. He was convinced of the dignity and value 
of his profession and resented the prejudices that still placed theatrical 
artists outside recognized society. He was strongly opposed to the grow- 
ing tendency to exalt the value of scenery at the expense of the artists. 
He felt that the opera-going public did not take its opera nearly seri- 
ously enough. He wrote: 

I am sure of one thing: in the provinces the theater is in decadence, and there is 


nothing better in prospect in Paris. The bourgeoisie is killing us; it has taken on 
all the vices of the old decrepit aristocracy, without inheriting any of its virtues. 
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Our youth is blasé before it is twenty-five. Our composers have done little to 
make things better. All this convinces me that if our art is to survive, it must be 
transformed, must make a fresh start for another destination. 


Again: 
What I wish to bring about ought not to be hard to obtain; it is an art for and 
by the people; an art that does not cost too much. We need a gymnasium where 
young artists can be trained before a public, new and without prejudices, which 
can be developed and educated while it is being amused. We must offer to the 
masses spiritual food in place of the poison we are now giving it. . . . I repeat; 
Art for the people, but a healthy art, an art that makes for good-will, a religious 
art. Today it is by way of the theater that people must re-enter the church. 

How familiar and contemporary this all sounds in 1939. Nourrit’s 
beautiful dream stood no chance of realization in 1837, nor, will it, I 
surmise, be realized in 2039. The tragedy of Nourrit’s life came from 
his belief that what he had lost hope of doing in Paris he could do in 
Italy (of all places!) . The popular success of Duprez, too, seems to 
have discontented him with his own way of singing and made him for- 
get his former sound principle that one should learn and stay within 
one’s own limitations. So he determined to exchange his own exquisite 
French way of singing for the Italian, in which more tone, free from 
nuances and such subtleties, is of prime importance. He seems not to 
have realized that language is the very foundation of voice and that 
the Italian method of emitting the voice is due to the clear, open 
Italian vowels of which there are practically only seven. The French 
have at least twice as many vowels, many of which are colored or modi- 
fied by special adjustments of the lips unknown to the Italians. For a 
middle-aged Frenchman to try to sing @ l’italienne was as futile as it 
was sure to disturb the normal functioning of his vocal machinery. 
His friends told him this and also warned him that while Naples, the 
goal of his present ambition, had one of the largest opera-houses in 
the world, the San Carlo, and great prestige, its public was quite as 
unthinking and pleasure-loving as the Parisian public. One friend 
wrote him (with a touch of sarcasm) : “While French art is being ma- 
terialized, go ahead and spiritualize Italy.” And, alas, “go ahead” 
he did! 

But before arriving in Italy, Nourrit carried out a long cherished 
plan for a year’s tour in the French provinces, Brussels, Antwerp, and 
the large cities south of Paris. In 1837 the visits of famous Parisian 
singers to the provinces were few and far between, and everywhere 
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Nourrit was received with overwhelming enthusiasm, for his fame 
had spread all over France. Nor were his hearers disappointed in his 
art, which they acclaimed as incomparable. Unfortunately, when he 
got to Marseilles a combination of fatigue, nerves, and climate resulted 
in a hoarseness from which he had never before suffered. To a man 
of his oversensitive, apprehensive disposition this affliction was a ter- 
rifying torment and augmented the neurotic condition from which 
he never again entirely freed himself. The hoarseness too haunted him 
for the rest of his life. The letters that he wrote at this time to his 
beloved wife, who had staid behind in Paris to care for their children, 
show how poignant was his mental agitation, which, do what he could 
by force of will and attempts at distraction, he could not dominate. 
Some weeks at home in Paris seemed to restore him to partial equilib- 
rium, anyway, and he resumed his tour in the Midi. While he was in 
Paris the Opéra Comique offered to sign any contract that he would 
draw up. Such an engagement would bring him peace and security, 
but he refused it, contrary to the advice of all his friends, to whom he 
said: “Reason says that you are right, but my heart says no!” 

In November, 1837, he announced publicly the project that he 
had been considering for such a long time. He wrote to a friend: 
I am going to Italy. Rubini retires next year, leaving open the place of first 
tenor in Italy, which I shall try to win. By some experiments in the Italian style 
I am convinced that such a musical and sonorous language will increase the 
volume and flexibility of my voice. Besides, I wish to study for myself the condi- 
tion of the theaters, the public taste and what I could do there. When I have 
visited the principal cities, have heard the best works and the best artists, I shall 
come to a definite decision. . .. With my thoughts about the future of the arts I 
cannot fail to derive something valuable from the country that is the home of 
the arts. Finally, when I do go back to Paris, either as an Italian or as a French- 
man, shan’t I make a hit with the Parisian ignoramuses who have such a liking 
for everything foreign! . . . Till now I have been thought a passable actor and a 
singer above the average. I wish to become an actor above the average and a 
perfect singer. 
The friend to whom he wrote this replied: “Why torment yourself? 
Remain what you are. Let the Italians sing their own music, while you 
sing for us the music written for us. In these brilliant tours that you 
have been making have you been asked to be anything but yourself?” 
Words of wisdom that fell on deaf ears! 

Nourrit was more than satisfied with his first days in Italy. After 
so many weeks of physical fatigue and mental tribulation, the compiete 
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change of scene was distinctly invigorating and enjoyable. An intimate 
male cousin was his companion and together they took delight in the 
countless beauties of art and nature that surrounded them. They vis- 
ited, too, interesting people to whom they had letters, or whom, in 
one way or another, they had already known. They had several inter- 
views in Turin with the aged mystic, Silvio Pellico, of Le mie Prigioni 
fame. In Milan Nourrit found Rossini, who ought to have been wise 
enough to try to dissuade him from his attempt to Italianize his art, 
but who, on the contrary, encouraged him in it most enthusiastically. 
In Venice, he saw a performance of the ballet La Sylphide, for which 
he himself had written the scenario. Here, too, he had several inter- 
views with Velluti, the last of the famous castrati, and heard him sing 
a Venetian boat-song with a charm and a vocal method that, in his 
judgment, were all that was exemplary. Donizetti, the composer of 
the hour, accompanied the two Frenchmen to Florence; thence, after 
a few days, to Rome. Ingres, then Director of the French Academy, 
welcomed them cordially and introduced them to all the artistic 
celebrities. Everywhere Nourrit listened to the local opera companies 
with the thought of his own possible future as an Italian singer. His 
observations confirmed him in his belief that Naples should be the 
scene of his transformation. 

He arrived in Naples March 3, 1838, and at once began to study 
with Donizetti, who undertook to coach him in matters of style and 
pronunciation. Nourrit writes to his wife: “I have burned my bridges. 
I forget the glories of my past, my professorship, my position as the 
first of French singers, I begin my career all over again. I am studying 
like one who has everything to learn and, in order to become great, 
am not afraid to be little.” Donizetti seems to have been equally zeal- 
ous, and the two enthusiasts worked together for hours every day. It 
was no easy task for a tongue so French as Nourrit’s to adjust itself to 
the emission of Italian vowels in the Italian way and in the effort to 
avoid straining the larynx. Incidentally, Nourrit composed for Doni- 
zetti the scenario for an opera that the latter had been commissioned 
to write for the Théatre Italien in Paris. He also became increasingly 
devout in his practice of the Roman Catholic faith. 

In April Nourrit signed a contract for eleven months with Bar- 
baja, the celebrated (notorious?) director of the San Carlo opera. The 
financial part of the contract was not so favorable as a smarter business 
man than Nourrit would have insisted upon, but Nourrit was satisfied 
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because he was promised his début in a new opera by Donizetti, a 
setting of Corneille’s religious tragedy, Polyeucte. His satisfaction was 
all the greater because he could now send for his wife and children, 
whom he had not seen for five months. 

During the summer he worked incessantly to perfect himself in the 
new réle, on which he counted for a successful début. Alas for his 
hopes: late in August, for unknown reasons, the censor forbade the 
performance of Polyeucte. The blow was a heavy one and all but 
crushed Nourrit to the ground. For a time his voice, as well as his 
courage, left him. He wished to cancel his contract altogether, but 
Barbaja gave him time to pull himself together and promised him 
his début in J1 Giuramento, an operatic version by Mercadante of a 
tale by Victor Hugo. (Guillaume Tell also, which would have been 
best of all, was forbidden by the censor.) 

In addition to this disappointment and to his gradual discovery 

that no one in Naples, except his loyal wife, shared or understood his 
dreams for raising the standards of opera, it was becoming plain even 
to him that his attempt to sing in the Italian fashion was injuring his 
voice. He wrote home in October: 
Adéle [his wife] and you were struck by the change in my talent. You noticed 
that in gaining certain qualities—or, at least, in developing them somewhat — 
I had lost other essential ones. I continued to hope that with time I could regain 
the subtleties that characterized my talent and the variety of inflections that I had 
to give up in conforming to Italian standards. Adéle hoped as I did, and I, 
trusting blindly in what Donizetti told me, persuaded myself that the size of the 
San Carlo would obscure certain defects that disturbed me in a salon. That was 
my mistake. . .. My former voice was no longer there; both my mixed voice and 
my head voice had disappeared. I was so disgusted with the sounds that I made 
that I determined to give them up altogether. I believed my future to be ruined, 
at least for opera. I figured out all the harm that six months of ill-directed study 
had done me and did not think I could ever regain my natural voice. You can 
imagine my perplexity . . . I had fallen into all the errors with which we re- 
proach the modern Italian School. I was too humble; I foreswore my gods and 
now am punished for it. You can understand that all my dreams about Italy have 
vanished into thin air. If I have a future, it is not here. 

At times he was able to stifle his mental distress, arguing that he 
was not a beaten man, and made ready for his début with the utmost 
care. Late in November the long-awaited event took place. Happily, 
he was in good voice and accepted the tumultuous applause of his 
hearers as a proof that things were not so bad as he feared. All might 
now have gone well had Barbaja followed a reasonable and generous 
policy, but, instead of assigning to Nourrit serious réles that empha- 
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sized his many fine qualities, he forced upon him trivial parts of no 
scope or value, which any routine singer could have performed just as 
well as Nourrit. The unhappy man sickened both mentally and phys- 
ically. He needed a complete rest, but forced himself to live up to the 
letter of his contract, rehearsing and performing incessantly, when 
he ought to have given up the whole losing battle and gone home. 

In January, 1839, he wrote to a friend: “Naples, San Carlo, Milan, 
La Scala, how grand they sound to those that know them not, but the 
truth is that these great theaters have lost most of their former glory. 
Art in Italy is on the downward path and nothing is done except to 
imitate France and Germany. If there were freedom to produce, some- 
thing new worth doing might come to light, but the censorship, old 
prejudices and old habits block the way.” In regard to the next season: 
“They offer me only a repertory of worn-out mediocrities and they 
ask me to sing four times a week, in addition to rehearsing morning 
and evening in order to learn new roles in ten days or so. I’d be run- 
ning the risk of leaving my voice on this side of the Alps if I agreed 
to sing more than three performances a week. I shall not yield on this 
point, even though my refusal might cost me an engagement. God 
protect us! Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra.” 

The plaudits of the Neapolitans, hearty and sincere though they 
were, brought no comfort to Nourrit’s troubled soul. In February his 
wife wrote to her brother: “His strength and his courage have always 
come from his having something congenial to do. He suffers because 
he has no liking for what he is doing now. His unhappiness increases 
the trouble with his throat and his hoarseness is incessant. The day 
after he has sung he is voiceless.”” At the same time Barbaja was over- 
working him in an entirely uncongenial repertory. It was in vain that 
he asked to be allowed to sing Tell, Lucia, Sonnambula, Zampa. Too 
pacific to combat an autocratic and unreasonable management, he 
yielded on all points, though it made him sick in mind and body. 

March 7 he took part in a benefit event. At first he was not in his 
best voice, but he sang his principal air, one from J/ Giuramento, with 
such fervor and deep emotion that the audience was moved to rap- 
turous applause. But, instead of taking pleasure in his success, he got 
it into his head that the audience was deriding him. Nothing could 
drive the thought away and he went home in a state of black dejection. 
He retired to his room for the night; in the early hours of the morn- 
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ing, haunted by his imaginings, he climbed to the roof and leaped into 
the courtyard, where at dawn he was found — dead. 

After an impressive funeral service in the presence of countless 
hundreds, the body was carried back to Paris, by way of Marseilles 
and Lyons, where also there were religious services in honor of the 
dead singer. A few days later the body was interred in the cemetery 
on Montmartre. 

So ended a truly great artist, who sacrificed a career of assured 
success, in order to enhance the dignity and value of his art. The bitter 
realization that his attempt was a complete failure did not persuade 
him to lower in any way his lofty standards, although it unsettled be- 
yond repair a noble mind not geared by nature for controversy with an 
unappreciative and cynical world. He died the victim of his own ex- 
alted philosophy: 


Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra. 
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THE OLDEST OPERA: BELLI’S 


ORFEO DOLENTE 
By ANTONIO TIRABASSI 


when its influence was felt in the tonal art. Before this, music 
voiced more the collective sentiments of a whole people, of a race; 
whereas, from the end of the Renaissance, it was the personal expres- 
sion of the creator-artist. From then on, music reflected the drama 
of the soul. 

One of the first attempts at dramatic music—in the sense in which 
we think of it—is that of the Florentine, Francesco Landino, in the 
14th century. This primitive art, however, was afterwards deflected 
by those Flemish contrapuntists who, after having established a 
school in Italy, were, in their turn, influenced by the dramatic and 
classic style of the peninsula. 

This influence is manifested in the beginning by the predomi- 
nance of the uppermost voice of the polyphony, a voice accompanied 
by the other voices, one might say. This predominance consisted in 
the soprano part’s describing musically the sentiments of affection 
(such as joy, sorrow, etc.) evoked by the verbal text. This type of 
music, having met with considerable favor, was very soon put into 
general practice. But it was the Florentine “Camerata”, an assembly 
of nobles who cultivated music, that gave the decisive impulse to this 
new style, based on the musical idea of ancient Greek tragedy as it 
was understood at their time. 

Giovanni Battista Doni, a contemporary of the Camerata, men- 
tions that Count Giovanni Bardi, the moving spirit of this assembly, 
was the first to compose a melody for solo voice to the lines in which 
Dante narrates, in the “Divine Comedy”, the touching episode of 
Count Ugolino. Doni’s account relates that Bardi himself, accom- 
panied by a band of viols, sang his work and achieved a real success. 
As a result, he composed in the same musical style his ‘‘Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah”, after the Biblical text. 

Francesco Galilei, the father of the great astronomer, who fre- 
quented Bardi’s noble assembly, was the first theorist of the new 
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style. Afterwards, the famous singers, Giulio Caccini (called the 
Roman) and Jacopo Peri, also composed in this style. About the 
same time, Luca Marenzio, at Rome, used a similar mode of expres- 
sion in his madrigats. 

About this same period, Jacopo Corsi succeeded Bardi in the 
Camerata. But the first complete musical action (always quoting 
this same document) was Dafne, a rustic tale by the poet Rinuccini, 
set to music by Caccini and Peri, a work that had the most flattering 
success. This, with the celebrated Orfeo of Claudio Monteverdi, an 
opera presented at Mantua in 1607, attained the highest peak of the 
new art. 

* * 
* 


Doni’s account does not mention in any place the Orfeo Dolente 
of Belli. Why the omission? Perhaps it was because of rivalry among 
the partisans of the Camerata and other musicians. Who knows? 

The same omission occurs in most modern works dealing with 
the history of opera. Nevertheless, the fact that only a single copy of 
the second edition of the Orfeo Dolente has survived should at least 
excite the curiosity of musicologists who have specialized in this 
subject. 

This precious musical document, which belonged to Dr. Bohn, 
is at present conserved in the public library of Breslau, Germany. 
It is accurately catalogued; therefore it seems hardly possible to say 
that it has been unknown. 

The art of Belli was known to us long before the war through 
his collection entitled Di Domenico Belli . . Il primo libro dell’ Arie 
a una e due voci. ... Novamente composto e dato in luce in Venetia, 
appresso Ricciardo Amadino MDCXVI.' This book is preserved in 
the Royal Library at Brussels. The arias, “Occhi belli” and “Oh! 
miei giorni fugaci”,? taken from this volume, were executed at a 
historical concert* given at the Salle Erard in Brussels, May 3, 1913. 
The success achieved by their performance encouraged me to search 
for other works by the same composer. This search resulted in the 

1“By Domenico Belli. The First Book of Airs with one and two voices. Newly com- 
posed and printed at Venice, 1616”. 
2 We have published these airs in Repertoire des concerts historiques, Brussels, Maison 


Delvigne. 
3 The fifth in a series offered by the author. 
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discovery at Breslau of his Orfeo Dolenie, but there was no oppor- 
tunity at the time to become acquainted with the rare score. My 
attempts, interrupted by the war, were resumed after the Armistice. 
Thanks to the intercession of the Italian ambassador, Prince Rus- 
poli, the library of Breslau entrusted us with the original work.* 

No trace of the first edition of Belli’s Orfeo Dolente has come 
down to us. As already stated there exists only one copy of the second 
edition of the work, the copy in the library at Breslau. The exact 
title of this rare score is: L’Orfeo Dolente/ Musica di/ Domenico 
Belli/ diviso in cinque intermedii/ con li quali / il Signor Ugo Rin- 
aldi / ha rappresentato l! Aminta, favola boschereccia / del Signor 
Torquato Tasso / Novamente composto e dato in luce in Venetia 
appresso Ricciardo Amadino MDCXVI.5 

This score comprises thirty-four pages. The musical text is printed 
by means of movable type, in use at the time. The staff is only a 
series of little dashes more or less close together. The work opens 
with the following preface: 


To the most illustrious Signor Ugo Rinaldi: The debt of devotion which I 
owe to your most illustrious Lordship is due to the continual graces and favors 
with which you have always enriched and honored me. Your taste for music, as 
well as your intelligence, is not lessened because you were pleased to cause my 
music to be heard publicly. This has emboldened me to print it, dedicating it to 
you. It was born in your house, where, during the festivities of the last carnival, 
it was adapted as an interlude to the Aminta of Signor Torquato Tasso. 

The enumeration of all these favors and graces allows me to believe that this 
music, which was brought forth under your protection, will again be well received. 
This offering comes to you from a hand that is very poor and from a heart that is 
very rich. 

In hoping that God may always shower you with the increase which you so 


well deserve, I declare myself the obliging servant of your lordship. 
DoMENIco BELLI. 


Florence, May 25, 1616. 
The name of the poet of Orfeo Dolente is not mentioned in the 
work. By its literary style, the text might be attributed to the poet 
Chiabrera, of the end of the 16th century; for the protagonists, Or- 
pheus, Calliope, Pluto, etc., express sentiments rather than ideas in 


4 In drawing attention to this gracious gesture, we take this opportunity of reiterating 
our most sincere gratitude, both to Prince Ruspoli and to the administration of the 
library of Breslau. 

5 “The Sorrowing Orpheus, music by Domenico Belli, divided into five divertissements 
with which Signor Ugo Rinaldi has represented the ‘Aminta’, a rustic tale by Signor 
Torquato Tasso. Newly composed and printed at Venice by Ricciardo Amadino, 1616”. 
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very high-flown language, complicated by the most artificial syntax 
and overburdened with onomatapoeia. 

The story is one of the numerous versions of the Greek myth. 
Orpheus, having lost Eurydice, goes to seek her in Hades. He suc- 
ceeds in obtaining her return on the promise that he will not look 
at her. When he violates this promise, he loses her for all eternity. 
However, this canvas is enriched at the hand of the anonymous poet 
of Orfeo Dolente by various episodes in the taste that reigned at 
Florence during the Renaissance. For example: 

In a sort of prologue, Orpheus commences by calling on the Gods 
of Hades. He accuses himself of having violated the infernal laws. He 
confesses his error, due to the anguish of love. “In vain”, he says, “do 
I await a less sorrowful day if you will not return my beloved. Pity 
my torment, ye gods of Hades!” 

Pluto replies: “He is most daring who descends here, even a first 
time, formulating prayers that are never heard! Therefore, you have 
transgressed our laws, which are engraved on hard stone with the 
point of a diamond. Depart at once!” 

The first interlude finishes with the poignant despair of Orpheus: 
“T exist no longer, since I am far from my beloved!” 

The second interlude begins with the entrance of Calliope, the 
mother of Orpheus. She addresses him: “My dear one, why are you 
so tormented? Why are you here at the gates of the shadowy Hades?” 

“Listen, Mother, and weep over the bitter destiny of your un- 
happy son. I was rejoicing in the beloved beauty of Eurydice when 
she died from the bite of a viper. And from grief I became even 
more dead than she. . . . I descended into the abyss of Hades, where, 
seeing my despair, the gods gave Eurydice to me on the condition 
that I would not look at her. But alas! Having broken the cruel con- 
dition, I have lost her forever! . . . I have wept, I am weeping, with- 
out finding any one who, understanding my grief, will give me Eury- 
dice again”. 

Calliope is moved, and in her turn she invokes the gods of Hades. 
But Pluto, inflexible, replies to Calliope in the same way in which 
he had earlier answered Orpheus. Calliope, resigned, says: “It is vain 
to remain here, my son. Hades is deaf and blind!” 

The third interlude commences with the soliloquy of Orpheus, 
who addresses the hills and the brooks, impassive witnesses of his 
profound grief. Calliope comes to console him. “What can be done”, 
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she asks, “if Hades withholds your beloved? The fields have other 
flowers and the nymphs thrill to your accents’. 

“Oh, Mother!” Orpheus replies, ““My heart desires no other 
beauty!” 

Calliope asks the help of shepherds hidden in the neighboring 
grottoes. They approach, singing to the accompaniment of flutes: 
“Blessed demi-god, may your cruel sorrow cease. Beautiful flowers 
come again with new splendors’”. . . . But Orpheus is inconsolable. 

“For you, my Son, the Heavens are obscured!” Calliope says. 

A shepherd of the chorus mockingly exclaims: “If the gilded 
arrow of love has wounded you, may its poison not cause you to 
melt away little by little!” 

The interlude is brought to a close by the chorus, which sings: 
“May no more tears, no more sorrows trouble your heart!” 

In the fourth interlude, the three graces call on the prowess of 
Orpheus. They sing: “Here the lyre of Orpheus again rejoices the 
shrubs and the flowers. Here love wounds the soul and the heart. 
And now, winged god, you have no pity for Orpheus!” 

Orpheus, inconsolable, replies: “Live in me only, Eurydice!” 
These are his last words. 

In the fifth interlude, all the characters play and sing. Afterwards, 
one of the Graces remarks, “Since love is dead, why are we, his faith- 
ful ministers, still here?” 

The second Grace replies: “All is not finished’. 

The third Grace says: ‘Since pity exists, one may finally discover 
love!” 

A ballet of nymphs and shepherds follows. The action ends with 
an apotheosis of the faithful love of Orpheus and of their vain at- 
tempts to turn it aside. 

“No more sorrows, no more torments!” sings the final chorus. 

* * 
* 


With the birth of opera, a special manner of writing the score 
appears. At this period, that is about the end of the 16th century or 
the beginning of the 17th, it was the custom to write only the notes 
for the voice parts and the contrapuntal parts. As for the accompani- 
ment, it was represented by a single line called the “Basso Continuo”. 
The rules of harmony, which were known by the executants as well 
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as by the composers, permitted the former to add to each note of the 
bass ‘“‘at sight” the chord that was understood.® In case the composer 
departed from the customary rules, he indicated by figures placed 
over the bass, the particular chord required. From this, the general 
name of “Figured Bass” was added to that of “Basso Continuo”. 
Thus, with the aid of the above-mentioned rules, harpsichordists, 
organists, lutenists, etc., all improvized the accompaniment over the 
same bass. 

As may be seen from the reproduction of a sample page, opposite 
p. 26, the score of Orfeo Dolente is written in this manner. Only the 
polyphonic parts of the chorus and the ritornelli are entirely written 
out. (The latter were confided to the old string-quartet of viols.) 
All the solos for voices, on the contrary, are placed above their respec- 
tive figured basses. 

The harmonic rules that govern the realization of the Figured 
Bass of Orfeo Dolente are those which Banchieri and Sabbatini re- 
spectively set forth in their works, Organo Suonarino, Venice, 1605, 
and Regola Facile e Breve per Sonare Sopra il Basso Continuo nell’ 
Organo, Manacordo, o altro simile stromento, composta da Galeazzo 
Sabbatino, 1628 (reprinted 1644, 1669) .” 

The rules of Banchieri can be condensed thus: The notes of the 
figured bass which have not a perfect fifth and those which are al- 
tered are accompanied by their third and sixth.® 

The rule of Sabbatini, which is the first complete one, ordains 
that, to each degree of the diatonic scale appearing in the bass, should 
be added its third and its fifth, unless a diminished fifth would re- 
sult, in which event the third and sixth are to be added. According 
to his theory, parallel octaves and fifths are avoided by “contrary 
motion”.® This first manner of harmonizing is based on the modal 
scales, Dorian, Phrygian, etc.—that is to say, each degree of these 

6 In our day, the realization of the Basso Continuo, or Thorough Bass, has been made 
subjectively by modern composers. In 1924, at the International Congress of Musicology 
at Basle, in denouncing this abuse, we set forth the ancient rules of harmony. This exposé, 
under the title, Histoire de l’Harmonisation a partir de 1600 4 1750, was published in 
the official report of this convention. See: Bericht tiber den musikwissenschaftlichen 
Kongress in Basel, Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel, 1925. 

7 “Easy and Brief Rule for playing the Basso Continuo on the organ, the clavichord, 
and on other similar instruments, composed by Galeazzo Sabbatini.” 

8 For further details, see F. T. Arnold, “The Art of Accompaniment from a Thorough- 


Bass”, pp. 82, ff. 
®For further details, see op. cit., pp. 110, ff. 
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scales, regardless of modal considerations, is harmonized indepen- 
dently of its preceding or of its following chord. In this earlier har- 
monization, with its somber and archaic beauty, it is the voice part, 
rather, which prepares and resolves modulations. 

This voice part is, at bottom, only the transiation into the musi- 
cal scale of the intervals of speech. In short, the composer writes 
recitative, in which the melody and rhythm only copy the inflections 
and quality of the spoken word. For example, the exclamation of 
Orpheus, “Jnvan s’attende”’ (see the illustration) , is nothing but an 
intensification of the intervals in which a man, under great emotion, 
might exclaim: “In vain I await a less sorrowful day!” 

This example gives an idea of the type of music in Belli’s work, 
in which the recitative style rules. In fact, apart from the choruses 
and the contrapuntal ritornelli, the solos of Orpheus, Calliope, Plu- 
to, etc., are in the style of the Florentine Camerata, in which the 
text was singingly declaimed. 

As for the instruments that were used in Orfeo Dolente (besides 
those indicated in the score), they may be summed up as having 
probably been a couple of harpsichords, the quartet of viols, and the 
entire family of lutes—that is, from the archlute or chitarrone to the 
mandore or soprano lute. It was the performers on these instruments 
who, at that time, were accustomed to realize the Basso Continuo “at 
sight”. 

A rendition of Orfeo Dolente according to the tradition of the 
period requires a supple measure, in which the rhythm of the verbal 
utterance dominates the musical element. When this result is ob- 
tained by singers who know the tongue of Dante perfectly, the work 
of Belli appears in all its splendor; and that is indeed very great. 

Aesthetically speaking, one can understand the success that at- 
tended the style of the Florentines upon its appearance. The man 
of those times was pleased, as is the man of today, to hear his own 
particular emotions exalted and poetized by means of the universal 
emotions of music. 


Who was this Belli? 
Little is known of him except that, from 1610 to 1613, he suc- 
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ceeded Marco Gagliano as choirmaster at the Church of San Lorenzo 
in Florence. 

The character of his art would seem to place Belli as older than 
Caccini or Peri. The supposition receives support from the follow- 
ing considerations: in 1616, Belli achieved a second edition of his 
Orfeo Dolente, while the Dafne of Caccini and Peri was presented 
for the first time in 1594. The first edition of Orfeo Dolente, of which, 
to our great regret, we have found no trace, must certainly date from 
the second half of the 16th century. Also, in the preface of this second 
edition, Belli, referring to the author of Aminta, calls him “Signor 
Torquato Tasso”, which implies that the opera dates from before 
the death of the poet, which took place in 1593; since, in olden times 
especially, it was to the living that the appellation “Signor” was ap- 
plied. Besides, the same preface mentions that Orfeo Dolente was 
adapted to serve as an interlude to the Aminta, implying again that 
this music had existed under another form before its connection with 
the rustic tale of the poet of Sorrento. 


(Translated by Cecile Hindman) 
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TWO MUSICAL LIBRARIES OF PARIS 
By J.-G. PROD’HOMME? 


LL the libraries of France contain music books—sacred or sec- 
ular, in manuscript or in print—, but there does not yet exist 
a complete systematic inventory of them; however, the music of the 
provincial libraries and of some in Paris was included in the Cata- 
logue des manuscrits des Bibliothéques de France. (In this catalogue 
is found the inventory of the libraries of Avignon and Carpentras, 
which are especially important; the latter contains an autograph 
manuscript of J. S. Bach.) 

Of the two great French musical collections—that of the Con- 
servatoire National de Musique and that of the Opéra (not to men- 
tion the Bibliotheque Nationale, which is notable on more than one 
count and which receives all the new publications) —, each in its 
specialty can be considered among the richest in existence. 

The origin of the first goes back to the period of the Revolu- 
tion; that of the second, to the creation of the he sane itself under 
Louis XIV in 1669. 

These collections, which have grown considerably in the course 
of years, and especially in modern times, are at present undergoing 
a general cataloguing, for which research-workers have long clam- 
ored, and which every day reveals some unknown publication or 
rare manuscript. It is already possible to consider these two deposi- 
tories as a whole; and we propose now to survey them rapidly and 
to say a few words about them. Let us begin by glancing briefly at 
their history, pausing at some musical autographs, of which the Con- 
servatoire alone contains about 15,000. 

The Conservatoire has a double origin. 

First, it succeeded the Ecole de Musique, founded by Louis XVI 
in 1784; this served as an annex to the Menus plaisirs du Roi, the 
Paris warehouses of which were installed in the Faubourg Poisson- 
niére. The Ecole was dissolved in 1793 by the Revolution, which, 
by the law of the 16th Thermidor, Year III (August 3, 1795) , cre- 
ated at first an Institut National de Musique, later transformed into 


1 M. Prod’homme’s first contribution to The Musical Quarterly appeared in the second 
issue of the magazine, April, 1915.—The Editor. 
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Vitle-Page of the Manuscript of the Funeral March written by Paisiello, at the order of Napoleon, 


on the Death of General Hoche 
appella D Giovanni Paisiello for the service of their Sicilian Majesties on the 
parte. The ideas expressed in said music, after a short 
: the above-mentioned General, ive from a Military 
Funeral March, ‘vn : t is repeat us passions of sorrow, of longing, of contusion, ot melancho y, of agitation, grict, 

lamentations, disco -ment, all in keeping with the said » 
At 4 »f November, 1797. 

{This line in Napoleon's handwriting] 
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a conservatory. This law specified particularly that there was to be 
established a “library comprising a complete collection of scores and 
works relative to music and a collection of old instruments or instru- 
ments foreign to our usages, which could by their functioning serve 
as models”. In 1793 the teachers of the Institut presented a petition 
“with the object of securing for the Institut the music, instruments, 
and music books of émigrés’”’ (27th Frimaire, Year II [December 
17, 1793]) - Bruni, composer and orchestra musician, member of the 
temporary Commission des Arts, was designated with Sarrette (di- 
rector of the Institut, later of the Conservatoire) “to make an inven- 
tory of the foreign instruments or the rarest in their perfection”. 
While engaged in this task, Bruni at the same time collected the 
music books found in the libraries of émigrés. A commission com- 
posed of musicians like Méhul, Le Sueur, Eler (appointed librarian 
August 19), Kreutzer, Xavier Lefévre, and Guthmann, was named, 
2nd Brumaire, Year IV (October 24, 1795) , to attend to their preser- 
vation. Installed in the premises in the Faubourg Poissonniére, at 
the corner of the Rue Bergére, the Institut, now the Conservatoire, 
inherited not only the music seized by Bruni and that already found 
in the Ecole Royale, but also a large number of works belonging to 
the old Menus plaisirs du Roi, which had been transformed by the 
Revolution into a storehouse for national festivals (origin of the 
present national furniture-repository). This storehouse contained 
numerous 17th- and 18th-century books on art, furniture, festivals, 
funeral rites, the theater, costumes, etc., a part of which are found 
today at the Conservatoire, bearing on their calf or morocco bind- 
ings the mark of the Menus Plesirs [sic] du Roi. Of the same era, 
there are still preserved works bearing the arms of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour, which were acquired at her sale, in 1763, for the library of 
the Menus. 

Secondly, the campaigns of the armies of the Republic in Italy 
and in central Europe brought many works, in print or in manu- 
script, to Paris. (Rodolphe Kreutzer was charged with a mission for 
this purpose at the end of the century, and it was then that he met, 
in Vienna, Beethoven, who dedicated to him the famous violin 
sonata.) 

Under the Empire, in 1807, the erection of a library building 
was decided upon; a memorandum of the following year states: “the 
institution [the Conservatoire] is busy with its contsruction; nu- 
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merous works, trophies of the valor of French arms, are deposited 
here. A monument of this sort has never existed in Europe’’.? Accord- 
ing to the same document, there were then “among about gooo 
volumes many precious manuscripts, and copies of the best produc- 
tions of the greatest masters of all schools’; in addition, there were 
about 5000 volumes in the division relating to dramatic art. 

After Eler, who served as librarian from August 19, 1795 to 
February 19, 1797, the composer Langlé was appointed. He was suc- 
ceeded at his death (September 20, 1807) by Abbé Roze. The Abbé 
undertook to catalogue all the works that had been assembled from 
the old Menus plaisirs and that helped to enlarge the library. Aside 
from the repertory of the lyric theaters (chiefly French and Italian) , 
often in several copies; religious music; and numerous copies made 
abroad, the library already possessed the famous Philidor Collec- 
tion, which, despite rather important losses, still constitutes today a 
precious repertory of old court ballets. (A transcript of this collec- 
tion is now in the Library of Congress in Washington.) 

In 1815 Abbé Roze had to give the Allies sixty-eight volumes con- 
taining polyphonic works “of the most ancient, and today most rare, 
authors”, such as the Motetti de la corona (published by Petrucci, 
1514-19). Other demands—these French—were made in 1816; these 
the abbé-librarian had the courage to oppose. 

Roze died in 1819. It seems that under his successor, who was 
none other than the celebrated Feétis, the library of the Conserva- 
toire received few important acquisitions. Bottée de Toulmon, who 
replaced Fétis from 1831 to 1850, endowed the library with “‘collec- 
tions of classics, and especially of religious music, which the library 
lacked completely. “Thanks to his persevering investigations,’ an- 
nounced the Minister at the distribution of prizes in 1850, ‘this col- 
lection today contains the most remarkable works of masters from the 
13th to the 16th centuries, and the complete works of Palestrina.’ ” 

Under Berlioz (1852-1869) , acquisitions of this sort slackened. 
But at his death, the creator of La Damnation de Faust bequeathed 
to the institution, which he managed with less indifference than is 
commo. ‘y imputed to him, most of the manuscripts of his works. 
Félicien David succeeded him at the Conservatoire, as at the In- 
stitut, from 1869 to 1876, with Jean-Baptiste Weckerlin first as 


2 Constant Pierre. Le Conservatoire national de musique, Paris, 1900, p. 167. 
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“inspector”, then as sub-librarian, and finally as librarian from 1876 
to the end of 1907. Under the latter’s administration, as under that 
of Bottée de Toulmon, the Conservatoire library was enlarged with 
many pieces, some of which—like the complete copy (1504 edition) 
of Petrucci’s Odhecaton series (Venice, 1501-1503) —were of the 
greatest bibliographical importance. (It should be mentioned that 
from 1834 on, a copy of all the new French musical publications had 
to be furnished the library by the Dépét Légal, the equivalent of 
the American Copyright Office, which in some years sent as many as 
6000 items!) 

Weckerlin was followed, from 1909 to 1921, by Julien Tiersot, 
who was responsible for the Conservatoire’s acquiring the autograph 
collection—gathered over a period of thirty years, and one of the 
most important private collections—of Charles Malherbe (librarian 
of the Opéra, died in 1911). 

In its capacity as library of the school, the collection of the Con- 
servatoire contains, in their original form, almost all the examina- 
tion pieces prescribed for students, and the cantatas of the annual 
competition for the Prix de Rome (begun in 1803). Many French 
composers have made donations of their manuscripts, which have 
formed, together with those student works, the Conservatoire’s mod- 
ern collection. Some gifts or acquisitions have made it possible to 
obtain works by foreign masters—for example, certain compositions 
by Beethoven; and Mozart’s holograph score of Don Giovanni, which 
was presented by the singer, Viardot-Garcia, in 1896. But it is espe- 
cially owing to the legacy of Charles Malherbe that the library 
acquired the exceptional importance with respect to autographs that 
is universally recognized. Still other gifts, like those of most of the 
works of Saint-Saéns and Debussy, presented by the publisher 
Durand, have, in the last twenty-five years, enlarged this collection, 
in which one encounters the names of all the famous composers— 
and also many less illustrious names. 

If we survey the shelves of this part of the library, we find a quan- 
tity of dramatic or religious works of old composers and of those of 
the 19th century—among them, Auber, Bazin, Berton, Donizetti, 
Halévy, Le Sueur, Maillard, Onslow, etc.—, the imposing ensemble 
of which is perhaps less interesting today than the fragments, the 
sketches, the single pages, of a Beethoven, a Schubert, a Chopin, a 
Berlioz. . . . Certain shelves resemble somewhat the aisles of a ceme- 
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tery, which one enters with respect mixed with indifference. . . . 
However, certain monuments that adorn them command considera- 
tion by their size—for example, the scores of Halévy, whose Charles 
VI has the impressiveness of an enormous dictionary, and measures 
20 centimeters in thickness! 

Let us note some distinguished names of different periods: 

The Bach family is rather well represented. Among the most 
precious pieces one finds, of the great Johann Sebastian, four meas- 
ures of the aria Unerforschlich ist die Weise, from the 188th Cantata 
and, from the same work, the aria Ich habe meine Zuversicht (2 
pages) ; the cantata No. 116: Du Friedefiirst (16 pages); and the 
cantata Mit Gnaden bekréne der Himmel (23 pages; the first page 
is lacking). These works of Bach are written in a very fine hand- 
writing, on large-sized paper, containing about 20 staves on a sheet. 
We also find here cantatas and sonatas by the great cantor’s sons, 
Philipp Emanuel and Johann Christian, and by his cousins, Johann 
Ernst and Johann Ludwig. 

The Beethoven manuscripts have recently been made the subject 
of a study by Max Unger, in the Neues Beethoven-Jahrbuch of 1936; 
there are go of them, and they consist chiefly of fragments of can- 
tatas and sketches; there are sketches, for example, for the Fantaisie, 
Op. 80; the Bagatelles Op. 119 and 126; the Sonatas Op. 22, 101, 
110, and 111; for Egmont, Fidelio, and the overture to Kénig Stefan; 
for Op. 131; for Lieder; for the 12th, 13th, and 16th quartets; and 
for the trid Op. 3, all but the last movement, which is in the Library 
of Congress at Washington. The most important pieces are a six- 
page fragment of the Choral Symphony (measures 13 to 45 of the 
finale, counting from the beginning of the tenor solo) ; and the com- 
plete autograph manuscript of the Sonata Appassionata, which comes 
directly from the pianist Marie Bigot, to whom Beethoven presented 
it after she had played it as sight.* The Variations dedicated to Count 
Waldstein and the 33 Variations on a theme by Diabelli are also 
preserved intact. 

Almost all of Berlioz’s large scores are here, particularly those of 
Benvenuto Cellini and Roméo et Juliette; the latter, given by Georg 
Kastner, bears this curious dedication: 


3 A remarkable facsimile of this MS. has been published by the Beethoven Associa- 
tion of New York. 
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Autograph score offered to my friend Georges Kastner. 

You will excuse me, my dear Kastner, for giving you such a manuscript as this 
one; it is its campaigns in Germany and in Russia that have covered it so with 
wounds. It is like those standards that return from war 
“More lovely [says Hugo] when they are torn”. 

Paris, 17th September 1858. 
H. 

By its side repose La Damnation de Faust, La Fuite en Egypte, 
the Symphonie fantastique and Lélio, with printed programs of their 
first performances; Harold en Italie, the Te Deum, the Symphonie 
funébre et triomphale, Les Troyens, the overtures to Le Corsaire, 
to Roi Lear—all these, too, bear traces of the master’s “campaigns”. 

Not far from Berlioz, one finds most of the dramatic works of 
Bizet, and sketches for compositions which that young musician was 
never able to finish. Among the former are Don Procopio (written 
at Rome in 1858-59), Le Docteur Miracle, La Jolie Fille de Perth, 
and especially l’Arlésienne and Carmen. The last is bound in four 
magnificent volumes; one can follow the course of composition in 
this autograph, which is written sometimes with great nervousness 
and of which the end indicates many hesitations on the part of the 
composer. This manuscript contains, in addition, from Guiraud’s 
hand, the recitatives which were added when Carmen was trans- 
formed into a grand opera, and some fragments that belong to 
Arlésienne. 

We must saunter past Boieldieu, not omitting, however, to men- 
tion the score of La Dame blanche; and Cherubini, who, a director 
of the Conservatoire, left it subjects for competitive examinations, 
solféges, but also a string quartet of 1814, revolutionary hymns, and 
fragments of operas. But we must pause a longer time with Chopin, 
who is represented by twenty-three manuscripts—among them those 
of the second and third Ballades; the 15th Nocturne; the Valse in 
E-flat, Op. 64, No. 1, in two versions; the Mazurka Op. 41, No. 2; 
the sketch for another, Op. 63, No. 1; the Scherzo Op. 31; the Valse 
Op. 64, No. 2; an unpublished Nocturne in C major; a “Walse” 
(sic) in A minor, a youthful work in two sketches. Almost all of 
these manuscripts display variants when compared with the printed 
works. They are written, as always with Chopin, with great care, 
in a straight, elegant, and delicate handwriting, and, where there 
are erasures, passages crossed out, they are rendered wholly illegi- 
ble by fine and crowded lines, which cover exactly the suppressed 
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measures. All these manuscripts are written on oblong paper. 

The Couperin family, with Couperin le Grand absent, is repre- 
sented by his son Armand-Louis and by Gervais-Frangois, with cham- 
ber music works. 

Between the pedagogues Cramer and Czerny we find the Russian 
César Cui, whose score of the Filibustier recalls his collaboration 
with Jean Richepin. And Félicien David, a little farther on, left the 
score of his celebrated Désert, which is somewhat forgotten today, 
and which had such success in 1845 (the autograph is dated Decem- 
ber 1844). 

Owing especially to the generosity of the publisher, Durand, al- 
most the entire output of Claude Debussy is found here in manu- 
script, forming a group of 70 numbers. Aside from examination 
pieces and the Prix de Rome cantata, l’Enfant prodigue, which sur- 
vived the usually ephemeral fate of these types of musical tasks, one 
sees at the Conservatoire La Damoiselle élue (orchestral score and 
piano reduction) ; symphonic works like Jberia, La Mer; rhapsodies, 
sonatas, and the dramatic masterpiece of the modern French School, 
Pelléas et Mélisande, as well as sketches for that work, which were 
recently bequeathed by the singer, Lucienne Bréval. All these auto- 
graphs of Debussy are on large-sized paper, carefully written on only 
one side of the page; the sometimes numerous corrections, which 
show the extreme care the composer took to indicate all of his inten- 
tions, are almost always made with a blue pencil. Let us add that 
Debussy signed his first works with his two given names, “‘Claude- 
Achille”, and that it was only later that he signed “Claude”. 

At the competitive examination of 1882, Debussy had to write a 
fugue on a subject by Gounod, who, a short time afterward, as is 
perhaps not well enough known, took Debussy’s side when the Prix 
de Rome was claimed for him. Gounod himself is only slightly rep- 
resented at the Conservatoire. One of his compositions, however, is 
not without interest for the United States. A Franco-American festi- 
val took place at the Opéra on April 25, 1876, to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of independence and to contribute to the subscription started 
by the Union Franco-Américaine to erect Bartholdi’s Statue of Lib- 
erty in the New York harbor. For this festival, which otherwise pro- 
duced little of significance, Gounod wrote a score with this title 
on the manuscript: “La Liberté éclairant le monde (Hymne) avec 
Choeurs & Orchestre. Poésie d’Emile Guiard. Musique de Ch. 
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Gounod”. At the bottom of the page one reads this remark: “ (Nota.) 
Ce morceau est instrumenté en vue d’une masse vocale considérable; 
il est donc essentiel que les Choeurs soient nombreux pour éviter 
la disproportion de sonorité entre UVorchestre et les voix. Ch. 
Gounod”.* The volume that contains this work includes the full 
score, at the end of which one reads: “6 avril/76. Ch. Gounod”, and 
the score for the choruses, both autographs. One finds also the score 
of Ulysse, one of the master’s first compositions; the proofs of 
Mireille; and fragments of La Reine de Saba, and of La Nonne 
sanglante; but nothing that recalls Faust or Roméo. 

Better represented, his disciple and friend Camille Saint-Saéns 
would find here—thanks, for much of it, to the generosity of the pub- 
lisher Durand—a large group of his important works, which extend 
over a period of eighty years!—piano, organ, and theatrical works, 
songs, symphonic poems, symphonies, concertos, starting with a song, 
Le Soir, written at the age of six and dated May 15, 1841; and vari- 
ous youthful works, some unpublished, assembled by Charles Mal- 
herbe. 

Liszt is less favored, being represented by some compositions for 
piano (a Bailade of 1848, marked Op. No. 1; Lénore, of 1857; songs 
of Schubert with orchestral accompaniment, and rather numerous 
orchestral sketches; a third Valse oubliée, etc.—47 numbers in all) . 

Of Schubert himself there are no less than 450 pages, dating 
from 1813 to 1826, and forming some fifty pieces. Variations, waltzes, 
Landler, three compositions for orchestra (the overture to Die Zau- 
berharfe, which later became that of Rosamunde at the first per- 
formance of that work in Vienna, August 19, 1820; an overture with- 
out a title; and an overture for Fierabras, arranged for four hands) ; 
Lieder to the number of twenty-one (among them Hektor’s Ab- 
schied, Loda’s Gespenst, Fragment aus dem Aeschylus, Heimweh, 
Schweitzer Lied, Antigone, Rastlose Liebe, An die Musik—this 
last bought in 1907 by Charles Malherbe), etc., etc. Unlike those 
of Beethoven, Schubert’s autographs have almost all the same 
characteristics; almost all are of the same size and shape (31 cm. x 
21 cm.) ; there are no graphic caprices, which so often render Beet- 
hoven’s handwriting illegible. Certain pieces—like this charming 

4“ Note.) This piece is orchestrated with a large vocal group in mind; it is there- 


fore essential that the choruses be numerous in order to avoid a disproportion of sonority 
between orchestra and voices. Ch. Gounod.” 
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little copy of the song, An die Musik—seem to be copies made for 
performers or for friends. Rarely is the date missing from the signa- 
ture at the head; only two out of thirty-eight are not dated. Schubert 
presents no difficulties to the reader; his writing reveals a clear and 
ordered mind. Like Mozart’s, his manuscripts seem to be copies of 
already existing scores which the composer carries in his head. 

A considerable number of pieces by Mozart are preserved, includ- 
ing vocal works, clavier music, concertos, chamber and orchestral 
music; a sketch of a quartet unknown to Kéchel, sketches of quin- 
tets; a trio for clarinet, viola, and pianoforte (K. 498), an Adagio 
for harmonica (K. 356), etc. But the jewel of the collection, and of 
the whole library, is the autograph manuscript of Don Giovanni. 
We may add that Mme. Viardot purchased it for £180 ($g00) at 
London in 1855, at a time when none of the great libraries of Europe 
wished to acquire it. The celebrated singer had a richly ornamented 
box especially made to keep it in. Of oblong shape (averaging 25 
cm. x 2g), the manuscript is divided into eight small notebooks 
bound in flexible, polished black leather; there is a total of 557 pages 
and a half written in Mozart’s hand. The first notebook (26 pages) 
comprises the overture, with the eleven-measure coda for concert 
performance—which is never played. . . . The first act is contained 
in notebooks 2, 3, and 4, which have respectively 51, 48, and 39 
folios. Notebooks 5, 6, and 7, with 48, 38, and 44 folios, form the 
second act. The 8th notebook, of only 4 folios, is Octavio’s aria 
Dalla sua pace, added for the Vienna performances in 1788. Two 
annotations on this last piece—one of April 24, the other of the goth 
of the same month—affirm the authenticity of the manuscript. 

Among the many observations suggested by this admirable docu- 
ment, one may confine oneself to that which concerns the method 
of the composer—not only of Mozart, but of the dramatic musicians 
of his time. It is known that Don Giovanni was begun at Vienna 
and finished at Prague, when Mozart came into contact with the 
interpreters chosen for his dramma giocoso. The vocal part of the 
opera, consequently, was written last. It is the same with the wind- 
instruments, which were added, in the orchestra, to the string parts, 
which were written at Vienna. He had already employed this process, 
moreover, for his operas written in Italy. It conformed to the musi- 
cal customs of the period, and of a long time afterward, and even 
today it may be said that the process has not yet been completely 
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abandoned. Furthermore, it is known that the overture was written 

at Prague, on the eve of the first performance—or, more likely, 0% 
the dress rehearsal—, and that three supplementary pieces were com- ~ 
posed later for the Vienna performances. 

Let us not leave Mozart without mentioning the manuscript of 
the catalogue of his works, up to 1768, written by his father, Leo- 
pold. 

Somewhat beyond Mozart, we find a curious piece signed by 
Offenbach, who, when it was written, was not yet known as a com- 
poser of operettas; it is a “republican song, for soloists, chorus and 
orchestra”, dating probably from 1848, and entitled Le Peuple 
souverain. 

At the same period (April, 1848), Schumann composed three 
occasional songs: Zu den Waffen, Schwarz-Roth-Gold, and Freiheits- 
gesang, of which Malherbe acquired the autograph. Aside from this 
rarity, one may still see, in the Rue de Madrid, a certain number of 
piano pieces, like Les Pappillons [sic] “nv. 2, of 1830-31; some Lieder 
(Myrthen, end, 3rd, and 4th books) ; Reich mir die Hand, Op. 104; 
Die Fensterscheibe, Op. 107, No. 2; three marches for two pianos, 
Op. 76 (dated June 12, 1849); a Trio No. 3 (dated Dresden, Sep- 
tember and October 1847) ; a Third Sonata (unpublished) for piano 
and violin, dated November 1, 1852, and the sketch for the First 
(1851); an unpublished Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello 
(Leipzig, December 1852), etc. 

Spohr, Tartini, Thalberg, Verdi (with Don Carlos, Jérusalem 
[the revision, made for the Paris Opéra, of J Lombardi], Macbeth, 
Les Vépres siciliennes [written for the Paris Opéra]) ; Rossini, with 
Guillaume Tell, in four volumes, Mosé, in two volumes, arias, songs 
(one of which—Mi lagnero tacendo—is found no less than thirteen 
times in albums or separately!) ; Jean-Jacques Rousseau, with his 
motet Ecce sedes his tonantis and the overture to Le Devin du 
village; and Vieuxtemps (with a Bouquet américain for violin and 
piano Op. 33, of which No. 6, entitled Arkansas Traveller and Banjo 
Tune, is dedicated “to his friend Sigis: Thalberg’’), lead us, with 
Wagner and Weber, Zelter and Zingarelli, to the last letters of the 
alphabet. 

Wagner, during his first stay in Paris, arranged, as is known, 
operas by Donizetti and Halévy for various instruments; and it is 
thus that there have come to us, probably from his friend Kietz, 
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‘whose name appears on several of these autographs, a Fantaisie for 
two violins.on: La Favorita of Donizetti and the same opera arranged 
‘for string quartet, “the first violin being replaceable by the flute” 
(14-page fragment); Wagner did the same for Le Guitarrero by 
Halévy in 1842. The most interesting of the Wagnerian autographs 
are the orchestral (string parts) copied by the young composer for | 
the performance of his overtures Polonia and Columbus, which were 
played in Paris in 1840-41. The other autographs are: ten measures 
of Rienzi, dated “Dresden 25. August 1844”; an album-leaf; March 
from Tannhduser; a page dated “Paris, 11. April 1861”; four lines 
from the same work (prelude to the shepherd’s song); and the 
finale of the first act, arranged for military band. 

Among Weber’s autographs may be mentioned 15, pages of the 
last aria of Huon, in Oberon, an aria especially written in London 
for the singer, Braham: “‘Yes, even Love’, with German text under 
the English words, and dated: “Beendigt London d. 6. April 1826 
4 Nachmittags’”, that is to say, six days before the performance and 
two months before Weber’s death. . . . Still of the same composer 
we mention finally the Rondo brillante, Op. 62, in E-flat; the Quod- 
libet of January 8, 1817 (Jahns, No. 209) ; a Rondo Dolce speranza, 
dated Mannheim, 1811; the 4th Sonata for piano, Op. 70; and a 
Théme russe per il cembalo. 


At the Opéra we are in the presence of a collection that is quite 
different from that of the Conservatoire. The Bibliotheque Musi- 
cale, composed, at first, of music written for the needs of the theater, 
has accumulated during two centuries and a half about 800 scores 
that have been played at the Académie Royale (now Nationale) de 
Musique from 1670 to our day,’ and material (vocal, choral, and 
orchestral parts) necessary for their rehearsals and performance. 
These manuscripts were always executed in the “copy department” 
which, conserving sometimes the authors’ autographs, and especially 
the abbreviated pieces, turned them over to the library. However, 
to these unpublished pages, of which there is a considerable quan- 
tity for some works (Halévy’s La Juive, Meyerbeer’s Les Hugue- 


5 See our article Two Hundred and Fifty Years of the Opéra (166y-1919) , in The 
Musical Quarterly, October 1919. 
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nots), have been added important gifts and acquisitions. Hence 
today the manuscript collection of the Opéra contains all the cele- 
brated names (and also less famous ones) that have appeared on the 
bills, from Adolphe Adam, with important fragments of the ballet 
of Giséle, to Zingarelli, with his Pharamond of 17g0—as well as those 
of musicians performed on other stages. 

Let us mention, as we survey the cases and shelves, the ballet 
Auber was asked to write for Mozart’s Don Giovanni, with the 
Turkish March orchestrated by him; Alfred Bruneau’s Messidor; 
Chabrier’s Briséis; Delibes’ Coppélia (piano score) ; fragments of La 
Favorita of Donizetti; and of Gluck, for the French version of 
Orphée, no fewer than fifty-nine pages for the first and second acts, 
and nineteen pages of fragments which were not performed, but of 
which one entered into Armide; and, for Armide itself, a total of 
102 pages for the ist, grd, and 4th acts. Not far from Gluck, Haydn 
figures at the Opéra with some pages of compositions that have no 
connection with this theater: six pages on which one reads Sonata 
1*, Sonata 2*; eight pages of Acide e Galatea; and twenty-six of JI 
Mondo della Luna. 

After Gossec, with several works (Rosine, Le Camp de Grandpré, 
Sabinus, and numerous fragments) , Gounod is represented by Le 
Tribut de Zamora, which was not a success, and a Mass of 1845. 
Halévy, in turn, would find here a large part of his manuscripts, 
complementing those at the Conservatoire; among others, that of 
La Juive, two stout volumes of 616 and 626 pages! 

Vincent d’Indy presented, in 1912, the manuscript of his Fervaal, 
written in his fine handwriting, entirely in pencil. Each fragment 
of this is carefully dated and signed. Lecocq, in the same way, 
presented most of his works, and among them, the most cele- 
brated, La Fille de Madame Angot (complete orchestral score, and 
fragments of the piano reduction) . Massenet also appears, with the 
impressive number of twenty-five scores (76 volumes in folio, bound 
in white parchment). Often the composer contented himself with 
writing only the notes in his own hand, leaving the writing of the 
text under the notes as well as the indications of tempo, instruments, 
etc., to a copyist. The creator of Manon had the habit of dating 
exactly each fragment that came from his hands and of adding vari- 
ous observations—especially about the temperature. Thus for Wer- 
ther, which we have before us now, at the bottom of the first folio 
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of the first act, at the left, we read: “Paris mardi 15 mars /87 re- 
touché 22 mars 22 mai’; at the end of the first act: “Paris mardi 26 
avril 1887 matin”; at the beginning of the second act: “Paris Jeudi 
28 avril /87. Jeudi 26 mai/87. Cette nuit (de mercredi a jeudi) in- 
cendie de l’opéra comique, on jouait Mignon’. At the end of the 
same act: “grand concert [au] Trocadéro (duo 1* acte Manon) 
bénéfice de lop: com):”’ Act III, which begins at folio 404, has at 
the bottom of the page: “Paris, dimanche 15 mai /87. Paris, jeudi 
g juin/87. Vendredi 10 id. dimanche 12 juin /87 toute la journée.” 
Finally, on the 6goth and last folio of Werther, this final remark: 
“Trouville s/m. Samedi 2 Juillet 1887. 11 h. Y% du matin. 11 rue 
de la Chapelle. temps splendide. J. Massenet. Ninon, Juliette, M. 
Léon Bessand.” The last two names are those of his daughter (re- 
cently deceased) , and his future son-in-law. Thus one may follow, 
by means of these brief notes, which are always encircled by wavy 
lines, the laborious life of the master whose Ariane was lately re- 
vived at the Opéra. 

The Opéra also possesses all ie autograph orchestral scores of 
Reyer, thanks to the recent generous legacy of M. Heim. 

Of Meyerbeer there are important fragments of l’Africaine, as 
well as of Les Huguenots; but what is perhaps more interesting is 
the 285-page sketch-book, utilized from 1821 to 1826, at Florence, 
Milan, and Paris; this contains chiefly—from page 119 to page 250— 
motives for Robert le Diable. 

Approximately 70 unpublished pages intended for Guillaume 
Tell; an album bearing on the cover in gold letters: “Rossini a 
Madame de Chambure’”’; an Italian score of Ermione, in two acts, 
with these words at the head of each act: “Ermione, Opera Mio auto- 
grafo. G. Rossini”; the overture to l’Inganno felice; and other frag- 
ments (of Mosé, Comte Ory, Siége de Corinthe) mark the connec- 
tion of the Italo-Parisian master with the Opéra. His compatriot 
Verdi has left here pages from Vépres siciliennes, Don Carlos, Otello, 
and Trovatore (the third act). As for Spontini, his three principal 
works, La Vestale, Cortez, and Olympie, have been preserved by the 
theater in which they were first performed. Wagner, finally, left a 
thematic program of the ballet of Tannhduser (1860-61) and the 
beginning of the Bacchanale arranged for two violins—in those days 
the ballets were rehearsed not with piano but with the aid of two 
violins, and it was necessary to reduce the orchestra to this tradi- 
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tional accompaniment of the choreographers. One may consider also 
as Wagnerian autographs the copies of scores, lithographed by him- 
self, of Der Fliegende Hollinder and Tannhduser, containing cor- 
rections in his hand. 

The repertory, properly so called, printed or copied, contains 
also many works corrected by their authors: among the old ones, 
one can mention those of Rameau (Acanthe et Céphise, for example, 
and Les Surprises de Amour, the score of which is partially auto- 
graph.) 

There are in addition, at the library of the Opéra, two auto- 
graph collections of unequal importance. One is contained in an 
album, which was raffled at the Opera ball, December 10, 1859; this 
album is composed of some twenty autographs of contemporary 
musicians. The other, a much more important one, was made by 
Charles Malherbe, at the time of the Exposition of 1900. In about 
a score of albums are represented all the famous musicians of the 
end of the 1gth century, French and foreign, of whom an auto- 
graph page of music had been requested. 

We have been able, in these pages, to give only a too rapid and 
dry survey of the vast riches which our two great special libraries 
contain in musical autographs. We should still have to consider the 
non-musical autographs which, in the Conservatoire alone, amount 
to 15,000, and comprise letters, memoirs, souvenirs, etc., of almost 
all the celebrated composers. On the other hand, the bibliographical 
rarities, printed or engraved, of the Conservatoire stores are not less 
numerous, and allow one to follow the history of our art, beginning 
with the early days of music printing with Petrucci da Fossombrone. 


(Translated by N. Broder.) 


THE SO-CALLED NETHERLANDS 
SCHOOLS 


By PAUL HENRY LANG 


T is customary to label the 15th and 16th centuries the period of 
the “Netherlands Schools”. Our manuals of music history speak 

of a First, Second and Third Netherlands School, giving the impres- 
sion that French Gothic music passed, almost overnight, into Ger- 
manic lands and reached imposing heights within a few years. Con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of cultural history and not from the 
usual one of political and geographical history, the Netherlands do 
not represent a purely Germanic civilization diametrically opposed 
by nature to Romanic genius. “Netherlands”, in the 14th and 15th 
centuries, is a purely geographic term; the ethnographic connotations 
are later. Thus the designation “Netherlands School” is in reality 
misleading. For, considered historically, Burgundy, the state that 
first organized some of the provinces in the Low Countries into a 
political unit—and as such was a forerunner of the Netherlands—was 
a country dominated by French culture and civilization; and large 
parts of it were purely French counties. The court of the Duke of 
Burgundy in Dijon was entirely French and was, in fact, one of the 
great intellectual centers of France; the literary language of the 
duchy was French, and a Flemish national consciousness appeared 
only vaguely and timidly in political poetry and historical writings.’ 
No independent national consciousness flourished, similar to that 
of trecento Italy, because the Burgundians, in the words of their 
court historians, were filled with pride at belonging to the “greatest, 
most advanced, and most glorious country, France’. And this was 
true in spite of the civil war that divided France after Louis, Duke of 
Orleans, was murdered in 1407 by order of John the Fearless, Duke 
of Burgundy. The rift with Paris did not assume serious aspects until 
the time of Charles the Bold (1433-77) , whose power was an obstacle 
in the way of the plans of Louis XI for strengthening the royal 
authority in France. Political differences may have been serious be- 
tween the rulers, but French feeling remained remarkably strong in 


1 Cf. Bédier-Hazard, Littérature Francaise, Paris, 1923-24. 
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Burgundy. One need only read the proud declarations of Georges 
Chastellain (1405?-75), chronicler and historiographer to the duke, 
a born Fleming who insisted repeatedly that he was a Frenchman.’ 
The duchy of Burgundy and the counties of Flanders and Artois 
formed parts of the kingdom of France. The duke was the first peer 
of the realm, and many high personages in his court possessed do- 
mains in portions of France belonging directly to the crown and held 
offices under the king. The duke himself exerted considerable influ- 
ence on the internal politics of France. Not until the middle of the 
15th century did the French begin to regard Burgundy as an alien 
political body in their land; even then, it still took several years 
before their enmity was reciprocated. After the disastrous battle of 
Nancy (1477), the duchy was formally united with the crown. 

The term “Low Lands” or “Netherlands” occurs exceedingly sel- 
dom in 15th century documents, and even “Burgundy” is used in a 
vague fashion. The several provinces making up the country formed 
a varying and physically disunited group up to the very end of the 
independent duchy. The two states of Holland and Belgium, which 
constitute a bridge between the Germanic and Romanic worlds, were 
born much later. The Germanic-Flemish cultural element at the 
court of Burgundy was insignificant. The list of court employees 
shows that the dukes gave preference to Frenchmen or to Gallicized 
Flemings. We must remember that, although court historians such 
as Froissart and Chasteilain were of Flemish birth, they wrote in 
French and had a very low regard for the Germanic element in their 
country.* The dukes themselves were conversant with the Flemish 
language, but the fact that they usually took interpreters with them 
when they traveled through their lands shows that their knowledge 
of the language was something similar to the prowess in Hungarian 
of the Habsburg rulers of Austria-Hungary. 

After the reunion of Burgundy with the French crown the differ- 
ence between the Latin and the Germanic elements became more 
and more pronounced. The difference in language, negligible before, 
now became marked, and the Germanic element gained rapidly in 
power and dignity. With the appearance of Maximilian, the husband 
of Mary of Burgundy, the House of Habsburg again made this ele- 

2Cf. Les Oeuvres de Chastellain, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, Brussels, 1870-77. 


3 Cf. Gabriel Pérouse, Georges Chastellain, Etude sur l’histoire politique et littéraire 
du XV° siécle. Académie Royale de Belgique, Mémoires (Lettres) , 2e série, tome VII. 
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ment a part of the German Empire. Although Maximilian’s popu- 
larity with the Flemish was short-lived, he maintained himself in 
the Low Countries and even acquired new provinces there. The 
situation had changed now; the four provinces of the Burgundian 
inheritance—Brabant, Flanders, Holland and Zeeland—were over- 
whelmingly Germanic; only Hainaut and Namur remained Romanic. 
One of these provinces, Hainaut, gave the world some of the greatest 
musicians of the ‘Netherlands School”. The country as a whole was 
now much more Netherlandish than French, and the name Bur- 
gundy became almost an anachronism, but the old Burgundian tra- 
ditions did not disappear altogether in these war-torn years. The geo- 
graphical and political designation “Netherlands” became more 
widely used in the 16th century, but the people were not called 
Netherlanders by either themselves or foreigners. They were still 
known abroad as Burgundians, the name, however, referring to the 
title of the ruling dynasty. But the most usual designation at this 
time for an inhabitant of the “Netherlands” was simply ‘““Germanus”, 
as no distinction was made between the Romanic and Germanic 
racial and linguistic differences. Thus when Glareanus referred to 
Isaac as “Arrigo Tedesco” he followed the custom of his time and 
did not expect any controversy on the subject of nationality. It is 
well known that his remark has prompted some German musicolo- 
gists to claim German citizenship for the great Fleming, who always 
remained a versatile, internationally minded artist of the quattro- 
cento. It was only during the second half of the 16th century that 
the name “German” or Tedesco gradually disappeared. The ethno- 
graphic complexion became increasingly Germanic as Charles V suc- 
ceeded in adding the northern and eastern Netherlands to his Bur- 
gundian heritage. In the Netherlandish state that Philip II inherited 
from him, the Low-German speaking provinces outweighed the 
Walloon and Picard both in territory and population. The French 
cultural influence, however, was still unimpaired and remained a 
living force even after the establishment of the independent Nether- 
lands, following the insurrection against Spain. The country was 
now an entity distinctly separated from both of her powerful neigh- 
bors, France and Germany. The sharp difference between the prov- 
inces began to be less accentuated and soon became mere regionalism 
in a national culture. 

The enormous influence of French civilization which, from the 
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12th century on, was felt all over Europe, was especially powerful in 
the neighboring Low Countries. Flanders and Brabant counted large 
Romanic colonies within their borders and Hainaut was purely Ro- 
manic. Holland proper, farther removed, received most of its cul- 
tural impetus from the south and—even though it was influenced 
through an intermediary—took part in the cultural advancement 
experienced by the south through its contact with French civilization. 

The Burgundians accepted and continued the French musical 
traditions, and at the beginning of the 15th century there can be no 
question of a specific “Netherlandish” music. Beginning with the 
second quarter of the century, however, the native qualities of the 
musicians from the provinces of Brabant-Limburg, Flanders, and 
Hainaut began to assert themselves. They took over the highly de- 
veloped Gothic musical culture and enriched and rejuvenated it 
with their fresh, unspoiled energy. Thus the old Gothic art was in- 
stilled with new vigor. Changed it was, but the fundamental adher- 
ence to polyphonic sonority and instrumental accompaniment indi- 
cates that the art of the early 15th century was a continuation of 
that of Machaut. Moreover, the early Burgundians cultivated the 
same musical forms as were developed by their late Gothic predeces- 
sors. The instrumentally accompanied song and the polyphonic 
ballade as formulated by Machaut flourished, even the fantastic, 
romantically colored tone of the ballade being successfully recap- 
tured. The period assimilated a great many of the minstrel elements 
that had already begun to assert themselves in Machaut’s time. A 
great stylistic reconciliation took place: French, English, and Italian 
elements united and found new relationship to the Gregorian melo- 
dies, thereby opening a new chapter in the history of sacred music. 
The resulting spiritual art was of such profundity and ‘sincerity as 
church music has seldom known. The artistic and liturgical power 
of this remarkably productive new art quickly displaced the con- 
servative remnants of the old organa. In the secular field, the grace- 
fulness of the later French Renaissance chanson is already evident in 
the Burgundian Chansons, written on French texts, and the light 
and winged Gallic national traits are unmistakable in the simple yet 
cleverly composed songs of the musicians who gathered at the court 
at Dijon. 

While the Gothic preference for sharply contrasted sonorities still 
prevailed, there appeared the beginnings of a tendency for homo- 
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geneous sonority in the practice of the so-called fauxbourdon, which 
probably derived from an older English practice. With the faux- 
bourdon a strong wave of English musical influence reached the 
Continent, which commands the historian’s attention. English com- 
positions of the period show a musical conception based on natural 
and unsophisticated choral singing as opposed to the more instru- 
mental tendency on the Continent. Good choral singing has re- 
mained an eminently British art throughout the centuries, maintain- 
ing itself despite the arid and sentimental periods of the 18th and 
igth centuries. English singers were acclaimed at the Council of 
Constance in 1418 and, about the same time, the characteristic quali- 
ties of English musical style began to be appreciated in France and 
Burgundy. An exchange of stylistic elements was a natural sequel to 
the political situation. The Hundred Years’ War was entering its 
most serious phase: the English allied with the Burgundians were 
taking a firm foothold on the Continent. Some 15th century theorists, 
Power and the pseudo-Chilston, gave instructions for singing in faux- 
bourdon by following one main part or cantus firmus. For centuries 
the nature of fauxbourdon has been misunderstood, Burney’s 
statements concerning the above-mentioned theorists having been 
accepted and echoed by musicologists up to our day. It was not 
until an inquisitive scholar recently examined the contents of the 
manuscripts afresh that the fallacy of the old fauxbourdon theory 
of the historians was exploded. It appears that, far from being a con- 
tinuous succession of parallel thirds and sixths, fauxbourdon was 
one phase of a general discant doctrine and provided ample oppor- 
tunity for contrapuntal motion alternating with parallel progres- 
sions.‘ Essentially this doctrine dealt with improvisation; conse- 
quently we are here discussing an old popular musical practice that 
was now being introduced into the complicated architectonic world 
of Gothic music. Indeed, the artistic elaboration of the fauxbourdon 
principle did not take place in England proper, but was the work of 
the Burgundian School. 
While Burgundian secular music, especially the accompanied 
polyphonic song, continued its uninterrupted development of Ma- 
chaut’s legacy, church music showed a definite Italian influence. This 
reached Burgundy through the leader of the Burgundian School, 


4Cf. Thrasybulos Georgiades, Englische Diskanttraktate aus der ersten Halfte des 
15 Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1937. 
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Dufay, who, like Dunstable himself, visited the important music 
centers in Italy and became well acquainted with the styles and 
tendencies of European music. The dreams of the trecento took 
shape in the music of the Burgundian School, headed by Dufay and 
Binchois. What had been timid experiment in the ars nova found a 
perfect solution in the quattrocento. The first essays of the Floren- 
tines were transformed into an elegant and mature technique of 
musical composition. The stylistic and liturgical unity of this new 
religious art was established by a renewed use of Gregorian melo- 
dies. At the same time, the polyphonic settings of the invariable 
parts of the Mass exhibited a stronger tendency to treat the five sec- 
tions as an integral and consecutive whole. The cherished art form 
of Gothic music, the motet, was not ignored by earlier 15th-century 
composers. In fact, a large number of motets were composed in the 
old Gothic style by Dufay and other masters of the Burgundian 
School as well as by contemporary Italian and English composers. 
While Italian and English influences are evident in Burgundian 
music, the Gothic desire for judicious planning and architectural 
form was retained to a certain degree, and a remarkably balanced 
style resulted. We are confronted, then, by the so-called “First Neth- 
erlands School”, in the terminology of the 1gth-century music his- 
torians. With our present knowledge of political and artistic history, 
we cannot retain the old designation and will substitute “Burgun- 
dian School”, this term being more appropriate, as it does not refer 
to any specific “racial” or national music but stands for a culture 
group of which the components are many and varied.® 

The younger generation of musicians that assembled round the 
leading masters was recruited chiefly from the Low Countries, and 
there began a definite ascendancy of the Flemish element of the 
north. The Romanic genius, tiring of its centuries-long efforts, began 
to yield to the Germanic element, still young, vigorous and eager to 
take its place in the musical world. Although the representatives of 
this element acquired the technique of the Burgundian style, they lost 
contact with the French Gothic spirit, which, indeed, was beginning 
to vanish also from the works of the aging Dufay. The accompanied 
song ceased to be the vehicle for their musical thoughts and was 

5 This earliest generation has already been identified as constituting a “Burgundian 


School” by Heinrich Besseler who, however, retains the term “Netherlanders” for the 
members of the later generations. Cf. his Musik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance. 
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succeeded by a polyphonic choral idiom that did not favor one part 
over another but distributed the flow of polyphony among the sev- 
eral parts with equal care. The stylistic change is one of capital im- 
portance. After it all the voices become parts in a musical organism 
that relies on their functioning smoothly through mutual depen- 
dence and deference. This was not the absolute polyphonic inde- 
pendence of Gothic music, nor the accompanied polyphony of late 
Gothic music; it was something new, a masterfully organized, con- 
tourless, mystical neo-Gothic art. 

The profound and fervent religious feeling of the Germanic 
races, their world-despising asceticism, and a certain inclination to 
mysticism, were kept alive both in philosophy and the arts through- 
out the late Gothic period and the era of the Burgundians. While 
Italy was unfolding the marvels of the quattrocento, majestically 
ugly figures, with their faces deformed by religious ecstasy; skinny, 
emaciated old women; and crippled old men appear in Rogier van 
der Weyden’s pictures, like the first tremors of a distant earthquake. 
Before long the same traits that characterized Flemish painting, such 
as minute realism, erudition, problem seeking, and intense religi- 
osity appear in music. The first great master of this new Flemish 
musical art, dominating the second half of the century, was Jan van 
Ockeghem. He carried on the work of the aged Dufay, but the 
simpler style of the Cambrai master he converted into a freely un- 
folding polyphony which did not know set forms and which dis- 
solved the Burgundian style into an undulating, flowing music. This 
mystical music, which resurrected all the fantastic richness of Gothic 
art, emanates from the works of Ockeghem’s contemporaries and 
pupils: Obrecht, van Weerbecke and Busnois, to mention only a few 
among many eminent composers. The works of these men—constitut- 
ing the “Second Netherlands School’’—is usually reproached for ‘‘the 
canonic artifices of the Netherlanders’. But, besides enormous tech- 
nical skill, they show inspired imagination and taste. As with other 
arts, unfamiliarity with a world of expression that is remote from us 
has crippled judgment. The modern listener forgets that the artistic 
manifestations of a bygone age should not and cannot be judged by 
the standards of present-day musical life. The “canonic artifices” and 
the minute tonal illustrations of the text reflect a tendency, realism, 
that characterized the intellectual life of the whole era. After the 
turn of the 14th century, aesthetic realism became one of the fore- 
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most problems occupying the attention of artists and thinkers. The 
Christian dotrine that life is only a preparation for eternity implied 
a contempt for the material world, and this attitude is reflected in 
the work of mediaeval artists. But the early Renaissance saw a lessen- 
ing of the emphasis on the hereafter and a consequent quickened 
interest in the natural world. The contradiction between the flesh 
and the spirit became less apparent, and the existence of evil was not 
permitted to overshadow the beauty of the universe. In accordance 
with the new philosophy, the sacred paintings were overspread with 
flowers, trees, animals, rocks, and clouds. This pleased the taste of 
the middle classes, who were little inclined towards asceticism. They 
were, rather, inquisitive, ingenuous people, to whom it was quite 
important to see such well-known things as people and landscapes, 
and who measured the artist’s ability by the skill with which he 
was able to render reality. The abstract faces of mediaeval art were 
transformed into well characterized personalities—and the portrait 
made its appearance in the art of painting. Indifferent and unim- 
portant objects in the surroundings were depicted with loving care 
and finally almost superseded the main subject in importance. One 
can distinguish the glistening dew on every blade of grass; every hair 
in the beards of the patriarchs is painted with photographic accuracy. 
Germanic thoroughness and ability, demonstrated in Nordic archi- 
tecture and woodcarving, presented a more favorable medium for 
realism than did the more esoteric Latin genius. Flemish painting 
reached a height of realistic representation that has never been 
surpassed. 

Realistic manifestations are easy for us to follow in the fine arts, 
but less so in music. Nevertheless, stylistic currents are invariably 
expressed in the music of a period, and realism appeared in the 
works of Ockeghem and his school in the form of musical illustra- 
tion of the text. They applied it to the smallest details, observing 
human speech, noting where the natural accents are placed, the 
quality and quantity of those accents and how they are influenced 
by different moods. The composers copied these and transferred 
them into their music, trying to express in their melodies joy and 
sorrow, pity and hatred, quiescence and ribaldry. It is truly amazing 
to see with what patience they filed and polished little fragments of 
melody in their efforts to interpret the meaning of a text. Canonic 
imitation was drawn into the service of text interpretation, but, like 
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the canonic artifices themselves, painstaking realism went through a 
period of evolution, and, as in literature, the literal realism of the 
earlier period disappeared. Thus, the realism of a Rabelais is too 
fantastic, too chaotic, and too extravagant to be simply called “real- 
ism”. He starts with reality and truth, but shifts the proportions and 
changes the whole into a gigantic comic fantasy. This is realism 
conquered and transcended. The course of events was the same in 
music and was due to the renewed infiltration of Latin elements. 

Among the disciples of Ockeghem and Josquin, there was a pro- 
digious number of distinguished composers, many of whom were 
Frenchmen. Antoine de Févin, called “felix Jodoci [Josquin’s] 
aemulator”’; Eléazar Genet, called Carpentras, whose works were so 
popular that, when, long after his death, Palestrina’s compositions 
were substituted for his, the singers were reluctant to give up his 
music although the order came from the highest authorities; Fran- 
gois de Layolle, Benvenuto Cellini’s music master; Jean Mouton, 
whose works approach in excellence those of his teacher, Josquin; 
and many others. With them the Germanic-Netherlandish nature is 
again diluted by a French strain. Once more we must beware of the 
simple term, “Netherlanders”. The Flemish monopoly which fol- 
lowed the Burgundian era is over; henceforth we shall be dealing 
with a Franco-Flemish School. 

The Flemish and Franco-Flemish composers of the younger gen- 
eration were faced with a great problem. While they were not im- 
bued with the all embracing mysticism of neo-Gothic art, the poly- 
phonic style of their elders was nevertheless their natural idiom, and 
they were not willing to part with it. Yet they could not ignore the 
infectious popular music, the rhythmic dance-songs, frottole, and 
villanelle that turned the head of every northern pilgrim to Italy. 
They discovered in this music something that was very attractive 
yet puzzling to them. Used to the intricacies of architectural poly- 
phony and steeped in Germanic mysticism, they were startled by the 
radiant worldliness and unsophisticated naturalness of this simple 
harmonic music. But they could not escape its lilting rhythm and 
light melody, and Italian influence—already evident in Dunstable and 
Dufay, but temporarily eclipsed in the Flemish period—began to 
make considerable inroads in their art. The Flemish visitors in Italy, 
with their typical international-mindedness, set out to cultivate the 
indigenous forms of music, but it was not a light task for them to 
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forget their superb schooling in the art of counterpoint. Because of 
their ineluctable legacy, the frottola, a popular form, became art 
music of the highest quality in their hands; their superior knowledge 
of part-writing was brought to bear upon the simple harmonies of 
the Italians. The visitors’ reaction to Italian art was diversified and 
led to momentous consequences in their musical outlook. The 
reconciliation of this scintillating Italian music with the serene 
tenets of Nordic polyphony determines the style of the next genera- 
tion. Once more the “Netherlanders” were indebted to another civili- 
zation which helped them to embark on a new stylistic venture. Thus 
the polyphonic art of the Flemish and Franco-Flemish musicians of the 
post-Josquin generation still adhered to the idea of a universal Euro- 
pean musical culture that knew no national boundaries. The religious 
currents of the time, and also the great esteem held for Latin culture 
in the humanistic era, supported this conception. With Gombert and 
Clemens non Papa, the Franco-Flemish style reached its apex. The 
great masters of the second half of the 16th century, among them 
Lassus, the “last Netherlander’’, enriched the style with many new 
elements, mainly Italian and German, but did not create a new style, 
and we must consider the middle of the century the point at which 
the classical style of the Netherlands reached its final constitution. 
With the internationalization of Franco-Flemish musical culture, 
the number of foreign composers joining the ranks of the Nether- 
landish masters constantly increased. Since the language of northern 
secular art was French and most of the composers coming from Pic- 
ardy and Hainaut grew up speaking French, the first important inde- 
pendent branch in their art was French, the Renaissance chanson, 
soon followed by the Italo-Flemish madrigal. Because of the close 
relationship of the Low Countries with Spain and Germany, we find 
a number of Spaniards and some Germans within the Franco-Flemish 
sphere of art. From this point on, it is no longer possible to follow 
a strictly chronological-national order, although this period is usually 
labelled that of the “third Netherlands School”. The “colonization” 
of the musical world by the wandering sons of Hainaut, Brabant, 
Picardy, and other provinces reached its height at the time when the 
generation of Gombert entered the scene of music history. The 
Franco-Flemish technique of composition still prevailed, but the 
spirit began to be Italianized and the last phase of “Netherlandish” 
music history cannot be separated from that of Italy. The cross cur- 
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rents of musical development present a picture of extraordinary 
complexity, which cannot possibly be classified under the simple 
heading of a Netherlands school or style. The prevailing ideas are 
still of Flemish and Franco-Flemish origin but cannot be carried out 
in the north. They seem to need the Italian sun, and old and new 
are twisting about in a seemingly inextricable maze. Although bound 
to the old traditions, the musicians, reawakened to the importance 
of the text, are ready to sacrifice some of the riches of polyphonic 
voice-leading for the sake of a true musical rendition of the words. 
Imitation and counterpoint lose some of their weight and value 
while the words rise to eminence. This was the era of a cappella art. 
The aim of the musico-humanistic ideal was to limit the formal 
musical element in order to lend more expression to the words and 
their meaning, to create a more immediate and lively effect. Musi- 
cians begin to insist that the réle of music is to bring out and render 
musically the ideas, passions, and effects that slumber in the words, 
and henceforth vocal music is supposed to derive the laws of its de- 
velopment more from the words than from the cantus firmus. 

There was evidently a profound longing for emotional expression 
behind all this humanistic idealism, a desire for a truly Renaissance- 
like, balanced, expressive style. Unlike the earlier technical skill of 
the Franco-Flemish composers and the sudden emotional outbursts 
of an Obrecht, this musical style observed faithfully the time-honored 
laws of composition and poetry. It started with Josquin and his 
school, branched off with Gombert to Spain, and reached Italy 
through the many northern visitors who inhabited the cathedral 
choirs and princely courts. The musica reservata, as the new style was 
called, was not only a new style of composition but also a new man- 
ner of performance, and the two factors were inseparable.* The mu- 
sica reservata is the product of the Renaissance, the result of human- 
istic impulses, receiving its final shape and elaboration in Italy, al- 
though it was started and first practised by Franco-Flemish com- 
posers. It still calls for a great deal of research and elucidation, as its 
style seems to afford the key to the understanding of this rich period 
of music history. 

The final stage of polyphony, the final triumph and glory of two 
centuries of Burgundian, Flemish, and Franco-Flemish music, now 


6 Kurt Huber’s study, Ivo de Vento, (Munich, 1918) contains a remarkable dis- 
cussion of the musica reservata. 
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basking in the warm sunshine of Italian art, was reached in the work 
of two great Flemings, Philip de Monte and Roland de Lassus. The 
works of these two masters represent a synthesis of what two hundred 
years of musical art and culture had produced, a synthesis of such 
convincing strength and plastic beauty as the history of musical art 
experienced only once more in the works of the two Viennese mas- 
ters of the second half of the 18th century. But, while the Italian 
influence was strong enough to affect the whole style of de Monte 
and Lassus, their art remained fundamentally “Netherlandish”, and 
it is in these masters and not in Palestrina that the great period which 
started with the Burgundian Dufay reached its culmination. 

The pure Franco-Flemish style was continued by a number of 
musicians living in Germanic lands, who, by retaining the genera- 
tions-old traditions of their art, formed a last group of Netherland- 
ish composers. Jacobus de Kerle (1531-91) , Jacob Regnart (c. 1540- 
99), Jean de Cléve (1529-82) , Francois Sale (active in the last third 
of the century) , were eminent masters whose many publications dis- 
play all the virtues of the great polyphonic school. But the leader- 
ship in church music is now definitely in the hands of Rome, and 
the Holy See attracts the great creative minds of Europe and unites 
them in the spirit of the Catholic Reform. Thus it is that, when dis- 
cussing the life and works of these masters, especially Lassus and his 
Italian colleague, Palestrina, we must first of all realize that they 
lived and created their works under the strong influence of the Cath- 
olic Reform and the Counter Reformation, and under the enormous 
pressure of the spiritual upheaval which plunged the Netherlands 
and France into religious civil wars and caused the convocation of 
the Council of Trent. All this is faithfully reflected in their art as it 
was reflected in all arts and letters of the second half of the century, 
and impressed a truly international stamp especially on church music. 
Frenchmen, Netherlanders and Italians, as well as Spaniards and 
Poles, were all contributors to this universal European musical cul- 
ture which had practically no geographical subdivisions. 

The history of the “Netherlands” schools is still awaiting its his- 
torian. Let us hope that whoever undertakes an essay on this fasci- 
nating and highly active phase of music history will present us with 
a new and illuminating picture, one that will do justice to all the 
currents, both Nordic and Latin, that contributed to their unique 
musical culture. 
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THE EARLIEST EDITIONS 
OF HANDEL’S “WATER MUSIC” 
By WILLIAM C. SMITH 


HE various attempts which have been made to discover the facts 

behind the popular story of the origin of the “Water Music” are 
known to all students of Handel’s life; and consequently they are only 
referred to briefly here as an introduction to the almost equally per- 
plexing problem of the publication of the music. 

It is quite certain that royal water parties on the Thames were com- 
mon enough during the 18th century. Records exist of a number of 
them not mentioned in the biographies of the composer; but only one 
seems without question to have been associated with Handel’s music, 
that which took place on July 17, 1717. It is mentioned by various 
writers, but documented by Streatfeild and corroborated by the Fried- 
rich Bonet report, discovered a few years ago, as described in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musikwissenschaft for August-September, 1922, by Profes- 
sor Wolfgang Michael, and made accessible to English readers by Sir 
Newman Flower. 

This authenticated event, however, does not rule out the possibili- 
ty that Handel may have provided the music for earlier or later water 
processions. We have no contemporary record of what the music actu- 
ally consisted on the occasion of July 1717. Bonet’s report gives the 
players as fifty and the instruments as “des trompettes, des cors de 
chasse, des haut bois, des bassons, des flutes allemandes, des flutes 
frangaises a bec, des violons et des basses, mais sans voix.” 

Streatfeild’s opinion seems to be sound. He says: “It is quite pos- 
sible that the Water Music, as we now know it, was not all written for 
the same occasion. Its twenty-five numbers may very well represent 


Handel’s share in numerous water-parties.” The same writer, however, _ 


continues with an inaccuracy: “It should be remembered that the 
Water Music was not published until 1740.” 

In the following attempt to bring together hitherto unknown de- 
tails of the publication of what has always been one of Handel’s most 
popular instrumental works, it will be seen that what we know of the 
performance in 1717 is by no means the whole story. Even if the work 
60 
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was first produced then, it may have been much shorter in form than in 
the later versions of the Barrett Lennard manuscript copy (Fitzwilliam 
Museum) and the Hiandel-Gesellschaft edition. No advertisement of 
the publication of the work during the years 1715-17 has been traced. 

The mysteries of production and publication would probably be 

solved if the autograph manuscript of the work could be found. Han- 
del must have been a fairly methodical person or he would not have 
left behind in one collection the original manuscripts of the great ma- 
jority of his compositions, which are now in the King’s Music Library, 
British Museum. Most of the missing works or portions of them are 
known in other collections in England and abroad, but the autograph 
of the ‘Water Music” seems in the main to be irrecoverably lost. One 
small portion, in two movements is in the Manuscript Department of 
the British Museum. (Add. MSS. 30310) . Chrysander printed these 
two movements in Vol. 47 of the Handel-Gesellschaft edition as a 
“Concerto. F major”. His remarks on the work are as follows: 
This short concerto in two movements must have been written as early as about 
1715. It properly belongs to this place [Vol. 47] because both of the movements 
were used in the “Water Music.” The autograph has been in the British Mu- 
seum since 1877. In the printed catalogue of manuscripts acquired from 1876 to 
1881 . . . this piece is described, not as a predecessor, but falsely as “selections 
from the Water Music.” The name Concerto is chosen by me as the most 
suitable. In the autograph there is no title at all; and we can only gather from 
it that the music was written as an independent work. 

To identify this concerto see Letters I, J, K, of the Thematic Cata- 
logue printed at the end of this article, in which each movement of the 
“Water Music,” whether part of a set of movements or not, is given a 
separate letter or number. 

In the Catalogue of Manuscript Music in the British Museum 

(Vol. III, 1909) the “Concerto” is described as follows: 
Add. 30310. ff. 52-62. Paper; about 1715. Oblong folio . . . Two movements, the 
first unnamed, the second “Alla Hornpipe” for horns, oboes, bassoons and 
strings, in score by Handel. Autograph . . . The above date is deduced from the 
fact that the whole appears (arranged for different instruments) in the “Water 
Music”, which was written in 1715 or 1716. 

Among the Handel manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, is the fine collection of early copies, generally said to have been 
made by J. C. Smith, and formerly in the possession of H. Barrett Len- 
nard. This collection includes a full score of the “Water Music”, un- 
dated, but doubtless made during Handel’s lifetime and with his 
authority. It does not appear to have been known to Chrysander, but 
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may have been used by Arnold, although there is no evidence to this 
effect. It consists of movements in the following order: Thematic Cata- 
logue, 1, 2, 3, A, B, C, D, E, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, F, G, I, J, K, 12, 13, 
L, M, a new number, N, O, P, Q, R, S, T, U, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21. The contents and order are the same as in the Walsh harpsi- 
chord edition published about 1743, with the exception of the new 
number between M and N, which does not appear to exist elsewhere. 
It isin two movements, very similar to passages in L and M, which pre- 
cede it in the manuscript, but there is no evidence that the new move- 
ments were intended as alternatives to or variants of L and M. 

It is impossible to give here the detail of the instrumentation of 
the numbers in the manuscript, which does not differ very substan- 
tially from the Arnold edition. It should be carefully studied in any 
attempt to reconstruct accurately the “Water Music” as a whole, since 
it is probably the earliest authority for the major part of the work. 
Obviously, Arnold made changes in the order of the pieces, for some 
reason best known to himself. One point of interest is that the manu- 
script corroborates in part Arnold’s use of flauti piccoli, which Chry- 
sander criticizes but adopts. Bonet’s list of instruments given above 
includes des flutes frangaises a bec, identified by Professor Michael as 
flauti piccoli. Rockstro mentions a piccolo, but that seems to be a mis- 
reading of flauto piccolo. 

Neither the Barrett Lennard manuscript nor the harpsichord print- 
ed edition (which is the most complete of the Walsh editions) contain 
the item H, which fortunately occurs, however, in the Walsh instru- 
mental parts of 1732-33 (?). 

One constantly perplexing difficulty encountered in dealing with 
early editions of Handel’s works is the existence of a considerable num- 
ber of miscellaneous collections of marches, minuets, pieces and songs, 
issued by the publisher John Walsh and his contemporaries and con- 
taining various Handel items. It is impossible, in many cases, to dis- 
tinguish original publications from arrangements of works or from 
excerpts taken out of works already in existence. Early in the story of 
the “Water Music” this problem is encountered. Movements issued in 
the larger editions of the work had appeared previously in other pub- 
lications, and it is not known if they were made popular by the “Water 
Music” and then used elsewhere, or if they were published as separate 
works of Handel and incorporated in the “Water Music” when the 
composer put it together for performance or publication. 
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Among the many interesting issues of Walsh is “The Lady’s Ban- 
quet”, which appeared in six books from about 1720-35. This work 
contains lessons for the harpsichord or spinet, selected from short 
movements of various composers. The first edition of the third book 
was advertised in The Post Boy, November 29-December 1, 1720, and 
contains two numbers used in the ‘““Water Music” that may be the 
earliest issue of any part of the work. The first number (Them. Cat. 
Nos. 12 and 18) is described as “A Trumpet Minuet by Mr. Hendell”, 
and it is given in the Barrett Lennard manuscript for trumpets and 
violins the first time, for horns and oboes the second time, and for 
complete orchestra the third time. 

The second number in “The Lady’s Banquet” is entitled “A 
Minuet for the French Horn by Mr. Hendell” and is given for horns, 
oboes, bassoons, strings, etc., in the Barrett Lennard manuscript. 
(Them. Cat. Nos. 6 and 7.) 

No reference is made in “The Lady’s Banquet” in either case to 
the “Water Music’; and as these numbers do not appear in Walsh’s 
first edition of the orchestral parts of the work issued about 1732-33, 
but occur in the harpsichord edition of 1743, they may not have been 
used in the earliest performances. 

The second item from ‘““The Lady’s Banquet” must have been a 
very popular melody as it was used as a song tune to different sets of 
words as mentioned below, and described in these instances as “A 
Trumpet Minuet.” 

On May 3, 1729, Walsh advertised a work which has the following 

title-page: 
A General Collection of Minuets made for the Balls at Court The Operas and 
Masquerades Consisting of Sixty in Number Compos’d by Mr. Handel. To 
which is added Twelve celebrated Marches made on several occasions by the 
same Author. All curiously fitted for the German Flute or Violin Fairly En- 
graven and carefully corected [sic]. Price 1s.6d. London. Printed for & sold by 
I. Walsh in Catherine street in the Strand. Ios: Hare in Cornhill, and I: Yourg 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Many of the numbers have the operas indicated from which they 
were taken. Three unnamed items, however, Nos. 20, 28 and 33 ap- 
pear in the Walsh harpsichord edition of the “Water Music.” Nos. 28 
and 33 are respectively the “French Horn” Minuet and the ““Trum- 
pet” Minuet as given in ‘““The Lady’s Banquet” mentioned above. No. 
20 has not been traced in an earlier form. It is on page 18 of the harpsi- 
chord edition. (Them. Cat. Nos. 14 and 15.) 
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Among the volumes of contemporary manuscript copies in the 
King’s Music Library is a volume from the Aylesford Collection (RM. 
18. b. 8) , the exact date of which is unknown, but it is certainly 18th- 
century. This volume contains miscellaneous compositions for the 
harpsichord including the three numbers not hitherto identified, from 
the “General Collection of Minuets” mentioned above. The ““Trum- 
pet Minuet” (Them. Cat. Nos. 12 and 13) also appears as a ‘French 
Horn Minuet” in a manuscript collection of harpsichord lessons made 
in 1735 by John Barker (British Museum. Add. MSS. 31467) . 

The three minuets must have been very popular as they occur 
again in a late publication of Walsh’s entitled: ‘‘Handel’s Favourite 
Minuets from his Operas & Oratorios with those made for the Balls at 
Court, for the Harpsicord, German Flute, Violin or Guitar’, the 
earliest advertisement of which appears to be that in the Public Ad- 
vertiser, December 15, 1762, but the work may have been issued before 
then. This collection also includes, under the title “Minuet”, two 
other movements from the “Water Music” (Them. Cat. P and Q), 
which appeared in Walsh’s first edition of the orchestral parts. 

Handel’s popular instrumental pieces were frequently used as 
song tunes during the composer’s life time, in many cases probably 
without his permission. They appeared in single sheet form as a rule 
without any publisher’s name and also in the song books of the period. 
Two of the minuets referred to above went through a number of is 
sues as songs about 1720-30. The first (Them. Cat. Nos. 14 and 15) 
appeared in sheet form as “A Song to a Favourite Minuet of Mr. Han- 
dell’s” and as ““A New Song. A Minuet by Mr. Handell. The words by 
Mr. P...... s” [Phillips]. It also occurs in the following collections: 
“The Merry Musician”, Vol. III (Walsh, 1730), “The Musical 
Miscellany”, Vol. V (Watts, 1731) , “The British Musical Miscellany”, 
Vol. IV (Walsh, 1735) and “Calliope”, Vol I (Simpson, 1739) . The 
words in each case are the same and quite characteristic of the time: 


Cloe when I view thee smiling, 
Joys celestial round me move, 
Pleasing visions, care beguiling, 
Guard my state and crown my love. 
To behold thee gaily shining 

Is a pleasure past defining, 

Every feature charms my sight. 

But, O Heav’ns! when I'm caressing, 
Thrilling raptures never ceasing, 

Fill my soul with soft delight. 
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Oh! thou lovely dearest creature! 
Sweet enslaver of my heart, 
Beauteous master-piece of nature, 
Cause of all my joy and smart. 

In thy arms enfolded lay me, 

To dissolving bliss convey me, 
Softly sooth my soul to rest; 
Gently, kindly, oh my treasure! 
Bless me, let me dye with pleasure, 
On thy panting snowy breast. 

The number which appeared in‘“The Lady’s Banquet” as““A Minu- 
et for the French Horn” (Them. Cat. Nos. 6 and 7) was issued in 
several editions in sheet form (1720-30) as “A Song, the words by Mr. 
Kirkland set to a Trumpet Minuet”: 

Phillis the lovely, the charming, the fair, 
Pity your Strephon who loves to dispair! 
Pity dear nymph a poor languishing swain, 
And doom not the hopes of a lover in vain. 


Cupid direct her and make her inclin’d, 

Tell her, her Strephon will ever be kind. 

Tell her, he languishes tell her he dies, 

And waits the Physician that dwelis in her eyes. 


Crowns are but trifles to Phillis’s charms, 
Cupid convey her secure to my arms. 

Then may blest Strephon for ever remain, 
Tho’ fixt in a cottage a happy young swain. 

Another arrangement of the same tune appeared in various edi- 
tions and collections as a “Song to Mr. Hendel’s Trumpet Minuet” 
with six verses commencing: “Thyrsis afflicted with love and despair”. 

The same tune, slightly altered, was used in ‘Polly’, tne second 
part of the “Beggar’s Opera”, in 1729 with the words “Abroad after 
misses most husbands will roam’”’. “Polly” also included a' number, 
“Cheer up my lads”, which was an adaptation of the two movements 
of the “Trumpet Minuet” from “The Lady’s Banquet”. (Them. Cat. 
Nos. 12 and 13.) 

The Overture to the “Water Music” did not appear in connection 
with the other numbers of the work until the harpsichord edition of 
1743 (?) , but some years before that it must have been popular as an 
instrumental item, the orchestral parts being issued early in 1727 ina 
folio publication with the following title-page: 


Six Overtures for Violins in all their Parts as they were perform’d at the Kings 
Theatre in the Operas of Thesus Amadis Pastor Fido Admetus The Water 
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Musick Julius Caesar the gd Collection. In the 1st and 2d Collection is con. 
tain’d the Overtures in Floridant. Flavius. Otho. Radamistus. Muzio Scevola. Acis 
& Galatea. Astartus. Croesus. Camilla. Hydaspes. Thomyris and Rinaldo. N.B. 
there may be had where these are sold all the Operas in Italian and English 
that have been printed in England. London. Printed for and sold by I: Walsh 
Servant to his Majesty at the Harp & Hoboy in Catherine street in the Strand. 
and Ino. & Ioseph Hare at the Viol & Flute in Cornhill near the Royal Exchange. 


This set of overtures was one of eleven collections that were issued 
by Walsh and John and Josepk Hare, or Walsh alone, from about 1726 
to 1758, and went through a number of editions. Complete sets of parts 
of any of these are not common, but even imperfect sets of the first 
issues are of the utmost rarity. It is only necessary to give here the de- 
tails of the editions containing the “Water Music” overture, which 
preceded the publication cf the more or less complete work for a 
group of instruments or the harpsichord. There is a little uncertainty 
as to how many parts there were to the “Water Music” in the first 
edition of the Third Collection of Overtures. The complete list ap- 
pears to have been seven: Hautboy Solo, Violino Primo, Violino 
Secondo, Violino Primo Ripieno (issued in the Hautboy Secondo part 
of the set) Tenor, Bassoon e Violoncello, and Basso. 

The “Six Overtures for Violins,” etc., were re-issued probably 


early in 1728, with a newly engraved title-page, which reads the same 
as that of the first edition down to and including “3d Collection”. 
After that it continues: 


N.B. Where these are sold may be had all Mr. Handel’s Overtures in 7 parts 
also Apollo’s Feast in 2 Volumes . . . Printed for and sold by I: Walsh . . . and 
Ioseph Hare [etc.]. 

A Fourth Collection of Handel’s Overtures was issued in April, 
1727, and early in 1728 Walsh and Hare substituted Elpidia by L. 
Vinci for Rinaldo, Handel’s only work in the First Colleciion, which 
was then re-published as a collection of overtures by various com- 
posers. Handel’s collections Nos. 2-4 were then re-issued as Nos. 1-3, 
the ‘““Water Music” Overture being in the Second Collection. From 
time to time these three sets were advertised as “18 Overtures of Mr. 
Handell’s made into Concertos for Violins in Seven Parts’. In Decem- 
ber, 1730, Walsh and Hare republished them together with a Fourth 
Collection consisting of Parthenope and other new numbers as “XXIV 
Overtures for Violins, &c. in Eight Parts”. The order of the various 
items was changed and the series paginated throughout, the “Water 
Music” appearing on page 21. In this issue the various overtures are 
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not numbered. The instrumental parts of the ‘““Water Music” Over- 
ture were apparently the same as in the earlier editions, but with the 
Violino Primo Ripieno in the Violino Terzo part of the series. 

Another issue, in 1734, “XXIV Overtures in Seven Parts” by 
Walsh alone, advertised as “‘a new edition”, has an additional part 
“Violino Secondo Ripieno” for the ‘““Water Music’. The twenty-four 
were issued again in 1739 as ‘““X XIV Overtures for Violins, &c. in Eight 
Parts”, with ‘‘gd Edition” on the title-page, and in this edition, and 
probably the previous one as well, the Overtures were numbered 
throughout, the “Water Music” being No. XVIII. 

Walsh continued to put out further collections of Handel’s “Over- 
tures for Violins’, etc., until he had published eleven separate collec- 
tions, and editions of twenty-four, sixty, and sixty-six. The available 
details of these various issues for instruments, and similar sets for the 
harpsichord mentioned later on, are so incomplete, and the existing 
copies of them differ so much one from another, that the informa- 
tion given here must be considered still open to amendment. The 
original plates subsequently passed in turn into the hands of Randall, 
Wright and Preston, who went on printing from them, with modifica- 
tions. 

About 1760 Walsh issued ‘“‘Handel’s Overtures . . . for Violins in 
four Parts”, which were only impressions from the plates of the col- 
lections in seven or eight parts. 

Before leaving for the moment the question of the ““Water Music” 
Overture, it is as well to point out that in Walsh’s first edition of “Six 
Overtures for Violins . . . 3d Collection” [1727], all the parts except 
the “Tenor” contained not only the two movements of the overture, 
but also the movement “Adagio e Staccato”, which follows the over- 
ture in the Walsh harpsichord edition. (Them. Cat. No. 3,) In the 
later editions by Walsh, “XXIV Overtures”, etc., and “Handel’s Over- 
tures from all his Operas and Oratorios”, etc., this extra number 
“Adagio e Staccato” was omitted, the two preceding movements sane 
repeated, not the first only as in the first edition. 

The British Museum set of parts of the Third Collection (not all 
of the first edition) has the “Aire” (Them. Cat. No. 4) added in a 
contemporary manuscript hand to all the parts except the “Tenor”, 
thus showing that the performances of the ‘““Water Music” overture 
varied from time to time. 

Walsh and Joseph Hare, or Walsh alone, issued various sets of 
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Handel’s “Overtures fitted to the Harpsicord or Spinnet”, which 
went through editions in sets and as collected series of twenty-four, 
sixty, or sixty-six, similar to those of the instrumental parts. The 
Fourth Collection, issued by Walsh and Hare at the end of 1730, con- 
tained Parthenope, Lotharius, Acis and Galatea, Pastor Fido, the 
Water Music and Rinaldo. 


The first four collections of overtures were brought together ina 
different order and re-issued by Walsh and Hare, or Walsh alone, with 
the general title ““X XIV Overtures fitted for the Harpsicord”, etc., 
in one or two editions, from 1730 onwards, the “Water Music” appear- 
ing as No. XVIII. It is paginated 64-66 at the top (the new serial 
pagination of the series) , with the original pagination 23-25 of the 
Fourth Collection at the bottom. 

On May 12, 1733, the “Country Journal” and also “Fog’s Weekly 
Journal” had a most interesting advertisement: 

New Musick, this Day Published A Choice Sett of Aires, call’d Handel's Water 
Piece, composed in Parts for Variety of Instruments. Neatly engraven and care- 
fully corrected and never before printed. Price 1s.6d. . . . London: Printed for 


and sold by Daniel Wright next the Sun Tavern the corner of Brook-street, 
Holbourn. 


No copy of this work, which may have preceded Walsh's edition of the 
instrumental parts of the “Water Music”, has been traced by the pres- 
ent writer. Daniel Wright, the elder, was publishing from about 1709 
to 1734, and issued a number of works in imitation of editions by 
Walsh. It is impossible here to enter into the question of the extent to 
which music publishers of the period pirated each other's works. On 
the superficial evidence they all seemed at times more or less unscrup- 
ulous. Daniel Wright, the elder, the one with whom we are concerned, 
was described by Hawkins as “a man who never printed anything he 
did not steal”, but Hawkins is not always to be relied on. It is a pity 
that Wright's edition of the “Water Piece” is not available for ex- 
amination. 

In December, 1726, Walsh and Joseph Hare put out an extremely 
rare work, “Forest Harmony, or the Musick of the French Horn, as it 
is perform’d in the Field, Park, Forest or Chace; with the proper 
Notes, Terms and Characters made use of in Field Hunting. To which 
is added the choicest Hunting Songs’, etc. No copy of this First Book 
of a set is available for examination so that we do not know if it com 
tained Handel items. Book II, issued in June, 1733, is of importance 
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in the history of the “Water Music’. A copy, probably incomplete, is 
in the British Museum (b. 4), and the title-page is as follows: 

Forrest Harmony, Book the Second: Being a Collection of the most Celebrated 
Aires, Minuets, and Marches; Together with several Curious Pieces out of the 
Water Musick, made on purpose for two French Horns, By the Greatest Masters. 
N.B. These Aires may be play’d on two German Flutes, two Trumpets, or two 
Violins &c. Price 2s.6d. London. Printed for and Sold by Iohn Walsh, Musick- 
Printer and Instrument-maker to his Majesty, at the Harp & Hoboy, in Catherine 
Street, in the Strand. No. 460. 


The work is oblong octavo, and the Museum copy contains fifty-one 
pieces, but, from contemporary evidence, it should have sixty or sixty- 
eight. Among the fifty-one pieces are three from the “Water Music”: 

No. XXXVI, marked “Presto’’, consists of two movements. (Them. 
Cat. N and O.) 

No. XX XVII, headed “Water Musick”’, consists of two movements. 
(Them. Cat. C and D.) 

No. XXXIX, headed “The \vater Musick”, is in one movement. 
(Them. Cat. I.) 

There may have been other extracts on the pages missing from 
the British Museum copy. Third and fourth volumes of “Forrest Har- 


mony” were issued in 1736 and 1744, respectively. The third was “By 
the best masters” and the fourth by “Antonio Bennegger’”’. 

The title-page of Walsh’s first edition of the instrumental parts of 
the “Water Music”, an extremely rare work, is as follows: 


The Celebrated Water: Musick in Seven Parts viz. Two French Horns Two 
Violins or Hoboys a Tenor and a Thorough Bass for the Harpsicord or Bass 
Violin Compos’d by Mr. Handel. 


Note. The rest of the Works of this Author may be had where these are Sold. 
London. Printed for and Sold by I: Walsh Musick Printer & Instrument maker 
to his Majesty at the Harp & Hoboy in Catherine Street in the Strand. No. 489. 


The work is folio, and extremely well engraved, a reproduction of the 
title-page being given opposite p. 60. The parts are Corno Primo, 
Corno Secondo, Violino e Hautboy Primo, Violino e Hautboy Sec- 
ondo, Alto Viola, Violoncello e Cembalo, and Bassoon. 

The date of issue is a matter of uncertainty. It has been placed as 
early as 1731, but the first advertisement traced in the contemporary 
journals is that of December 7, 1734, but there are reasons for think- 
ing that the work appeared earlier. The Walsh serial number 489 
places it about 1733, and from this and other evidence it is fairly safe 
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to assume that the approximate date is 1732 or 1733, but we cannot say 
with certainty if it preceded the edition advertised by Wright, May 12, 
1733. The use of the word “‘celebrated”’ is a testimony to the popularity 
of the work. 

Walsh’s issue of the instrumental parts was anything but complete 
as we know the work today, but the issue may have represented a form 
in which the work existed and was played at the time. It did not in- 
clude the overture, but contained nine numbered pieces, or groups of 
pieces, printed in ten divisions and containing twenty-one movements 
in all. (Them. Cat. A-U.) Speaking of this Walsh issue, Chrysander 
says in Vol. 47 of the Handel-Gesellschaft edition: 


Walsh printed only nine of the twenty pieces of which this work consists, in ten 
divisions. . . . What his seven instruments give is also incomplete with regard 
to the number of instruments. The small value of this publication is still further 
diminished when the musical contents of the several parts are tested. The violins 
and hautboys are combined in the same part, but when they part company the 
hautboys always have too little given them. The trumpets are not mentioned by 
Walsh, but some of the notes belonging to them are put into the horn parts; 
it is unintelligible how any rational mode of playing was possible under these 
circumstances. The two horns are given by him in C major; but the fifth move- 
ment [Thematic catalogue I] . . . has over the first horn the prescription in German 
“D Horn” and over the second, in German and English “D Horns”. This publi- 
cation of Walsh is perhaps the least reliable of all the instrumental works which 
that energetic but unconscientious publisher put forth in parts. Thus the origin- 
al parts of Handel’s score are not to be gathered from it. 


Walsh issued, probably about 1750, a later edition of the parts, 
mainly from the original plates, but with a new title-page: 
The: Celebrated Water Musick in Seven Parts viz. Two French Horns Two 


Violins or Hoboys a Tenor and a Thorough Bass for the Harpsicord or Violon- 
cello Compos’d by Mr. Handel. 


Note All the Works of this Author may be had where these are Sold. London. 
Printed for I. Walsh, in Catharine Street in the Strand. 


It has a plain title-page without line border to each part. 


There were two issues at least of both the first and second edition’ 
of the parts. 

The most complete issue of the “Water Music”, made by Walsh, 
was a very nicely engraved edition for the harpsichord. Although it 
lacked the movement which fortunately appeared as No. 4 in the in- 
strumental parts (Them. Cat. H) , it can be regarded as an authentic 
issue. The title-page is reproduced opposite page 60. The work is 
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folio, paginated throughout 2-27 at the top outer corners, with addi- 
tional pagination 64-66 at the top center and 23-25 at the bottom 
center of the pages of the overture. This number is headed “XVIII 
Overture in the Water Musick”. This heading of the overture and 
the paginations 64-66 and 23-25 are from the item as it appeared in 
the collection of “XXIV Overtures fitted for the Harpsicord”. (See 
above.) 

The Geminiani Minuets occupy pp. 20-27, and the inclusion of 
them in the work is interesting in view of the well known story about 
Geminiani’s part in the reconciliation of Handel and George the First 
in 1715. 

The exact date of the first issue of the harpsichord edition is not 
quite certain. It has been placed by some authorities as early as 1740, 
but that date seems to be open to question. The earliest advertisement 
traced is that of February 26, 1743 (London Daily Post), and from 
other contemporary evidence this was probably about the time of 
publication. 

In the harpsichord edition the order of pieces as given in the issue 
of the instrumental parts is followed, but with the new movements in- 
serted. As already pointed out, the harpsichord edition contains the 
same movements (with one exception) and in the same order as in 

the Barrett Lennard manuscript at the Fitzwilliam Museum. The ref- 
erences to the Them. Cat. have already been given in connection with 
the description of the manuscript and are therefore not repeated here. 

A second edition of “Handel’s Celebrated Water Musick Com- 
pleat. Set for the Harpsicord”, etc., was put out by Walsh probably 
between 1750 and 1760. The title-page and contents are the same as in 
the first edition, but copies exist on rather larger paper. The pagina- 
tion is the same except for the two Geminiani Minuets, which are 
paginated 28-35 at the top and have the original pagination 20-27 
transferred to the bottom of the pages. The new pagination to the 
Geminiani Minuets is probably from an unidentified issue of Gemini- 
ani’s works by Walsh, perhaps copied from ‘‘Pieces de Clavecin, Tirees 
des differens Ouvrages de Mr. F. Geminiani. .. Londres... J. Johnson. 
1743”. In this Johnson edition the two minuets which appeared with 
the “Water Music” have the pagination 28-35 and are engraved simi- 
larly to Walsh’s publication. In Walsh’s advertisement of 1748 he ad- 
vertised “Geminiani’s Lessons’, which may have been the work he 
copied from Johnson. The two Geminiani Minuets were also issued 
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without publisher or place as “‘Minuetti convariazioni composti per il 
Cembalo da F. Geminiani”. This work, paginated 1-8, is finely en- 
graved, similarly to the numbers as they appeared at the end of the 
Walsh harpsichord edition of the “Water Music”. 

Another issue of the ““Water Music” for the harpsichord was made 
by Walsh probably between the years 1760-65, with the same title-page 
as that of previous issues. The contents and pagination are the same 
as in the second edition, but the first and third pages of the overture, 
including the title at the commencement of the item have been re- 
engraved, the word “Overture” being in Roman capitals, not italics, 
These plates had already appeared in this form in a Walsh collected 
edition of “Handel’s Overtures from all his Operas and Oratorios”, 
sixty-six in number, issued about 1760, an earlier edition having ap- 
peared towards the end of 1758, with the “Water Music’ Overture 
engraved as in the first and second. editions of the complete work 
for harpsichord. 

John Simpson, a publisher who was in business from about 1734 
onwards, advertised “Handel’s Water Musick for the Harpsicord, 
6d.” at the back of “The Delightful Pocket Companion” [1745?], 
“Calliope” [1746] and other works. No copy has been traced. 

A Walsh publication of 175,0-58?, ““Warlike Music a Choice Collec- 
tion of Marches .. . for a German Flute, Violin or Harpsicord”’, in 4 
Books, included in Book II a movement (Them. Cat. letter I) from 
the “Water Music”. The collection must not be confused with a much 
earlier work of Walsh’s entitled ‘Musica Bellicosa’”, which was some- 
times advertised as “Warlike Musick”’. 

It is impossible to give particulars here of the many tutors etc., 
published from 1750 onwards, that contained extracts from the “Water 
Music”, or to record other early editions of portions of the work issued 
after Handel’s death. 

To complete this review, details must be given of the first com- 


plete score of the work issued by Arnold in his monumental edition of _ 


Handel’s works, 1789-97. 

The “Water Music” which formed part of sections 23 and 24 of 
Arnold’s edition, has the following title-page: ‘“The Celebrated Water 
Musick In Score Composed in the Year 1716 By G. F. Handel.” It is 
a large folio, paginated 3-53. The work is given in full score, with 
varying instrumentation to the different movements, ranging from 
four Strings to the full complement of Trombe, Corni, Oboi, Fagotti, 
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and Strings, with figured bass, and with occasional use of Traversi and 
flauti piccoli, to the latter of which reference has already been made. 

The contents include all the movements in the editions of the in- 
strumental parts, and for the harpsichord, in the following order 
(Them. Cat.) : 1, 2, 3, A, B, C, D, E, 4, 5, (4 and 5 repeated, different 
instruments) 6, 7, 8, 9, 6, 7, 10, 11, F, G, H, I, J, K, P,Q, R,S, T, U, 
L, M, N, O, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 12, 13. The order of move- 
ments is apparently Arnold’s own. His edition is the only early printed 
model which we have of the whole work, and has been accepted as 
such by Chrysander in Vol. 47 of the Handel-Geselischaft edition, to 
which the reader is referred for a fuller discussion of the subject. 

The authority for Arnold’s instrumentation is not known. He 
probably had access to the Barrett Lennard copy (which in this re- 
pect, as already pointed out, does not differ very substantially from 
Arnold’s edition) , or other manuscripts may have been available in 
his day that have since disappeared. 

If the earlier history of the performances and issues of Handel's 
ever popular suite is vague and uncertain, it is quite clear, as the con- 
temporary papers testify, that from about 1734 onwards public per- 
formances were not uncommon. 


While this imperfect sketch does not pretend to tell the whole story 
of the publication of the work, it should enable students and collectors 
to identify the important items and provide them with all the avail- 
able bibliographical details of the early editions. 


The Thematic Catalogue 
is printed on pp. 74-5. 
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THEMATIC CATALOGUE OF THE FIRST EDITIONS FOR 
ORCHESTRA AND FOR THE HARPSICHORD 


Note. Each movement whether part of a set of movements or not, is given, for reference . 
purposes, a separate letter (A-U) or number (1-21). Movements which occur in both 
editions are only indicated in the harpsichord catalogue by the respective letters of the 
edition for orchestra. 

Repeats are omitted from the catalogue, except the special note attached to “N”, 
which is apparently intended in the original edition to apply to “O” as well. Some obvious 
mistakes in the original editions have been corrected. 


INSTRUMENTAL PARTS 


VIOLINO E HAuTBoYy PRIMO 
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HARPSICHORD EDITION 


Here follow the movements F.G.I.J.K. 
Minuet 


Here follow the movements L.M.N.0.P.0.R.S.T.U. 
Minuet 


= 


Here follow the movements A.B.C.D.E. 
Minuet 
= = 
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PARSIFAL IN ROMANIC LANDS 


By ADOLFO SALAZAR 


T the apogee of the Wagnerian movement in Europe, admira- 
A tion for the great Saxon composer’s music was generally inter- 
twined with his political and literary theories. As Wagner frequently 
altered the course of the former, his most ardent admirers, who were 
active supporters of a pan-Germanic policy, simply set aside, in a 
limbo of silence, those theories which did not accord with the aggres- 
sive spirit of pan-Germanism, and selected those in which this state 
of mind was foreshadowed long before the apotheosis of Bismarck. 
The writings entitled Die Kunst und die Revolution and Kunst und 
Klima, which date from 1849-50, form a point of departure for in- 
numerable variations which have not yet been exhausted; but Wag- 
ner’s attitude towards German art and the German artist in relation 
to contemporary Italian and French art is already defined, in essence, 
in the youthful discourse on the occasion of the transfer of Carl 
Maria von Weber’s ashes from London to Dresden (1844), as well 
as in the discourses of 1849 commemorating the tercentenary of the 
Dresden Staatskapelle and in another outlining the organization of 
a national theater in the Saxon capital. 

The year 1850 is also that of the famous essay Oper und Drama 
and of the Mittheilung an meine Freunde, which is a sort of profes- 
sion of faith. But it is, above all, the year of his pamphlet on Juda- 
ism in music, Das Judentum, brought into special prominence upon 
the appearance on the scene of that markedly dilettantish philolo- 
gist and ethnologist, Comte de Gobineau. The case of this diplomat 
and writer, of such timely interest for us today, is curious, because 
his present reputation is based on a false interpretation of his theo- 
ries concerning the so-called “Aryan” race and on a supposed anti- 
Semitism which does not really appear in the writings of Gobineau, 
and least of all in his Essai sur l’'inégalité des races humaines. Nor 
is there the slightest justification for deriving from Gobineau’s theo- 
ries that superiority which the policy of the Third Reich assigns to 
the aforesaid “Aryan” race—this being, in point of fact, no more than 


1 Following Wagner's naturalization as a Bavarian subject (1846) he wrote Ueber 
Staat und Religion, of strong current interest, and, much later, a project to establish a 


school of German music in Munich (1865) . 
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an allegorical expression, or, in the strictest sense, a philological 
thesis. 

These suppositions had their origin in an encounter between 
Wagner and Gobineau at Venice in the year 1880. When Bismarck, 
at this time, made some explosive declarations regarding the Jews, 
Wagner saw in them an echo of the French writer’s opinions, and he 
was accordingly disposed to write an enthusiastic introduction for 
Gobineau’s work entitled ‘““An Opinion on the Present State of the 
World.” Gobineau was in reality not an anti-Semite, but he was 
passing through a crisis of resentment against his French country- 
men who appeared to take no interest in his theories. And, since there 
was latent a strong rancor towards France, as there was in the pan- 
Germanism of Bismarck and Wagner, Gobineau, heeding the double 
appeal to his vanity and to his ruffled feelings, allowed his ideas to be 
misused. 

Wagner, who was then orchestrating the music of Parsifal, had 
already accomplished all his work, including the inauguration of 
that sort of Vatican of Wagnerism which was the Bayreuth Festi- 
val Theater (1876). After this culminating event came his encycli- 
cals in the Bayreuther Blatter (1878), one of which serves as a pro- 
logue to Hans von Wolzogen’s work on ““The Decadence and Resto- 
ration of the German Language”; and later the famous manifesto 
entitled Was ist Deutsch? dating from 1865 in its first version, re- 
vised after the Franco-Prussian War, and containing, in effect, some 
striking political ideas. 

A review of this paper, as well as of the earlier ones, would be 
especially interesting in the light of events we are witnessing at 
present; and, for the same reason, we could scarcely fail to examine 
his articles entitled Modern, Publikum und Popularitat and Das 
Publikum in Zeit und Raum (1878) . But those which deserve above 
all to be reread are the ones dating from 1880, the year of the en- 
counter with Gobineau. In these later writings one perceives Wag- 
ner’s inclination towards a blending of Christianism and art. And 
the outstanding features of this mixture, apart from the mystical 
function which he assigns to music, are anti-Semitism and that vague 
“Persianism” which forms the basis for that theory of the “Aryan” 
race, whose prototype, with blond hair, white skin and blue eyes, is 
embodied in the figure of Parsifal. 

In this connection the reader should consult Religion und Kunst, 
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which is an ethical and mystical exegesis of Parsifal, and its supple- 
ments entitled Erkenne dich selbst (it is the German who is to 
“know himself,” of course) and Heldentum und Christentum (1880- 
81), whose echoes may readily be recognized in the polemical and 
dogmatic writings of the new political religion of the Third Reich, 
It founds its creed of redemption, of heroism and of irresponsibility 
upon certain decisions inspired by the Holy Ghost and by the magic 
power of the blood that flows in the veins of the German citizen, 
whose rhetorical image is Parsifal and whose real image, like the 
God of Israel, is ineffable. 

Fifty years after the death of Wagner (1883), all these theories 
of his, which he himself had time to revise, but which were contin- 
ued and developed by his son-in-law, the English writer Houston Stew- 
art Chamberlain, were just as discredited as those of the latter. But 
by 1933 the National-Socialist theories, which led to the Third 
Reich, had begun to prevail. The commemorative festivals cele- 
brated in Bayreuth had a resounding political significance. There 
the visible head of the new state was crowned with the crown of 
Parsifal, and there it was decreed that he was the savior of the old 
and ailing king Amfortas, who was none other than poor Germany 
wounded by the spear of Klingsor, that is, the Treaty of Versailles, 
in the enchanted garden of Geneva, whose flower-maidens are the 
powers of the “Entente” assembled about the round-table of the 
League of Nations. 

This symbolism is puerile. But the most amusing feature consists 
in having raised to the status of a symbolical figure—symbolical of 
the new, National-Socialist, Aryan and anti-Semitic German—a leg- 
endary personage who is precisely all the opposite of what he is as- 
sumed to be. Far from embodying that Christian mysticism which 
Wagner attributes to him, he is in fact an anti-Christian heretic, 
while the symbol of his faith—that sacred chalice of the Grail—which 
simple souls claimed to have preserved in the cathedral of Valencia 
and which at this very moment is said to have been redeemed from 
impure hands, is actually the cornerstone of his heresy. Since politi- 
cal events have given timeliness to the figure of Parsifal and to the 
Grail, and since there have recently appeared several highly inter- 
esting publications in which all these legends are seen in a new light, 
and since this new interpretation seems to me curious and original, 
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I have thought it opportune to offer a resumé of the subject in the 
present article. 


The western versions of the Parsifal legend, again, are intimately 
related to the old history of Spain. Here I can do no more than men- 
tion Bonilla San Martin’s book, so rich in erudite suggestions, on 
“The Wagnerian Legends in Spanish Literature” (1913) .* This cov- 
ers the subject of Lohengrin, to whom, although his name clearly 
proclaims his origin (Lorraine) , there have been attributed a variety 
of birth-places, as has also been the case with Parsifal. The most 
recent commentator on the Lohengrin legend, P.-B. Gheusi, fixes his 
birth-place in Toulouse, a city with a marvellous medieval heritage, 
in which it is likewise assumed that Parsifal himself was born. As the 
result of an over-zealous Wagnerian proselytism, and thanks to an 
accommodating etymology, places have been found in Spain that 
might correspond to the Monsalvat of the opera, just as the chalice 
of Valencia® is identified with that Grail which, while it might sig- 
nify a small vase or bowl in the dialect that still survives in Ariége, 
along the Valencian seaboard is merely a cooking-tripod. 

At all events, what seems certain is that the figure of Parsifal and 
those of his family in the western versions of the poem are intimately 
associated with north-eastern Spain, which, together with territories 
that are now French, constituted the “Spanish Marches” (‘Marca 
Hispanica”) through which, as through other frontier regions, was 
commonly extended the langue d’oc, the language of the Provencal 
troubadours. 

The sources of the legend of Perceval, arising in the Druidic for- 
ests of Britain and Wales,‘ are united in Chrestien de Troyes, during 


2 Reference is made to the allusions in old Spanish literature to the sources of “The 
Knight of the Swan,” Tannhiuser, Tristan, Parsifal, and those of the cycle of the Ring 
des Nibelungen. 

8 Described by T. Sanchis y Rivera, La catedral de Valencia (1909) ; Bonilla, op. cit.; 
and Eduardo L. Chavarri (Revista Musical de Bilbao, 1913) . 

4 The reader who is interested in the possible Persian sources of the Parsifal legend 
may consult the interesting article by Max Unger, “The Cradle of the Parsifal Legend,” 
in The Musical Quarterly for July 1932 (vol. XVIII, No. 3). But it should not be for- 
gotten that a large number of the legends which spread through Europe ir the Middle 
Ages have an Oriental origin, as in the case of those contained in El Conde Lucanor of 
the Infante Don Juan Manuel, and so many others. What I am concerned with in the 
present article is not so much the “legend” of Parsifal, properly speaking, but rather the 
possible approximation of some of its personages to persons and events contemporary 
with the European versions of the legend; and this case is by no means unique in Wol- 
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the second half of the 12th century, with Provengal currents. In the 
latter, Christianity has already introduced its new conception of the 
world, of life and of death in terms which, after the lapse of a cer- 
tain time, are to conflict openly with the Christianism of Rome, for 
they remain strongly impregnated with reminiscences of paganism, 
The reputation enjoyed by Chrestien de Troyes as the finest French 
poet of the Middle Ages continued into the early 14th century. His 
poem on Perceval was imitated in Spain and in Italy, in Norway and 
in Germany. When Wolfram von Eschenbach—who, with Walther 
von der Vogelweide and Tannhauser, was one of the knights who 
took part in the poetic tournament of the Wartburg—dictated his 
poem on Parzifal, at the beginning of the 13th century, he took 
Chrestien’s text as his model; but he found it necessary to make cer- 
tain emendations, because Wolfram had traveled through Romanic 
lands and had found another poet whose testimony he considered, 
in the light of his own poetic experience, as nearer to the poetic and 
historical truth; he had also become aware of, or had actually wit- 
nessed, politico-religious happenings that left their impress upon 
his version of the poem. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach was not lettered, which is to say that 
he was a poet midway between the troubadour and the minstrel; and 
his poem, while more than the composition of a jongleur (“mester 
de juglaria”) was less than the composition of a scholar (“mester de 
clerecia’”’) . This condition, which does not appear to have been rare 
among the German Minnesinger who succeeded the French trou- 
véres, led to the art of the Meistersinger, who were masters, not so 
much of music or of poetry (although some attained a notable mas 
tery in these fields), as of various trades: artist-artisans, in a word, 
as opposed to the poet-knight who was the troubadour. 

When Wolfram dictated his poem to a German scribe, this 
amanuensis, whom. we may suppose not to have been very well versed 
in ancient history and geography, disfigured the original spelling of 
foreign names, of which there was a great abundance in the poem, 
simply following the guidance of his ear, and creating a confusion 
that we have been gradually clarifying, and that begins with the very 
name of the hero: for the name Perceval, pronounced Parzifal or 
Parsifal in the German language, is written ‘“Parzival’’ on account 
of the peculiar sound of the letter “fau”, the Latin “v’”. 

The poet who caused Wolfram to rectify Chrestien’s text, and 
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who contributed specific data “in veridical accounts which have 
come from Provence to the land of Germany”, would be Messire 
Kyot, “a very renowned master”. In the same manner that “ecclesia” 
softens its consonant in “gleysos”, in Provengal as in French and 
Spanish, so Kyot appears simply as a Germanic hardening of Guyot, 
just as Bel Repaire, at the hands of Wolfram’s clerk, becomes “Pel- 
repaer” or “Pelrapeire”. Kyot de Provins was a trouvére of northern 
France who, after visiting the courts of southern France, that is, 
those of Provence, Languedoc, and of the counties of Toulouse and 
Foix, as well as those of the King of Aragon, in Barcelona, found 
himself at Mayence in 1148 for the festival of chivalry organized by 
Frederick Barbarossa.* 

Guyot, it seems, was one of the most notable personages of his 
time, for he numbered among his protectors the above-mentioned 
Barbarossa (his “empereres Ferris”), King Louis VII of France, 
Henry II of England and Richard Coeur de Lion, Alfonso II of Ara- 
gon (the “troubadour king”) , and Raymond V, the great Count of 
Toulouse (‘il cuens Remons de Tolouse”’) . Through these last two 
we approach the figure of Parsifal. 

Alfonso II of Aragon, called the “Chaste” for poetic reasons very 
different from those which caused the same agnomen to be bestowed 
centuries before upon another Alfonso, King of Asturias, was pro- 
claimed king at the age of ten by the general Cortes which assembled 
at Huesca in 1162. His parents were the Count of Barcelona, Ramon 
Berenguer IV, called “the Saint”, and dofia Petronila of Aragon, 
daughter of Ramiro the Monk. Upon uniting under his sceptre the 
kingdom of Aragon and the county of Barcelona, he became the 
first king to rule over Catalonia, which at this period was beginning 
to be called by its present name. Becoming Count of Provence later, it 
is believed that he eventually married Adelaide de Burlat, daughter of 
Count Raymond V of Toulouse and of the sister of the King of 
France. Adelaide, in turn, was Viscountess of Béziers by her marriage 
to Roger Taillefer, son of Raymond Trencavel (of the family of the 

5 The personality, and even the very existence, of ““Kyot der Provensalen”, as Wolfram 
calls him, has been very much disputed. I cannot here discuss the various hypotheses. Max 
Unger is inclined to accept that of Suhtscheck, who identifies Kyot with an Armenian 
monk named Giut, who in 1155 made a translation into French, affirms Unger, of the 
Parsiwalnama or story of Parsifal. Wolfram, for his part, asserts that Kyot “swaz er en 
franzoys da von gesprach”. Some authors suppose that he wrote in Northern French, or 


perhaps in some dialect of Champagne, identifying him with a Guiot de Provins. M. 
Wilmotte, on the other hand, states that Kyot’s poem refers only to the Grail. 
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Trencavels of Carcassonne), treacherously assassinated in Beéziers 
during the minority of Roger and ferociously avenged by the latter 
before he had completed his twentieth year. 

We shall see presently that the son of Roger and Adelaide, the 
step-son of Alfonso II of Aragon, can be identified with the Perce- 
val of the poets; but first I think it will be advisable, in order to 
clarify the historical background, to summarize briefly the political 
relations that prevailed between these French territories and the 
above-mentioned Spanish territories, and to make some mention of 
their leading personages, so that we may form an idea of the social 
and cultural milieu which produced the highly interesting figure of 
Raymond Roger Trencavel-Perceval. 

On both sides of the Pyrenees, these petty states kept up an in- 
cessant round of wars and truces. Both in the former and in the latter 
the knightly troubadours intervened with malignant sirventés or 
with sweet ballads, “descors” and amorous lays, and often they had 
occasion to console themselves with their “trobar clus” during peri- 
ods of prolonged captivity. It wanted little for the king of England, 
Henry II (“li riches Rois Henris” of Guyot de Provins) to intervene 
in the affairs of Aragon and Catalonia. Since his marriage, towards 
the middle of the 12th century, to Eleanor of Poitiers, grand-daugh- 
ter of Count William, who was a contemporary of the Cid and is 
called “the first troubadour”, Henry of England ruled over Aqui- 
tania, Poitou, Auvergne, Perigord and the Limousin. He was a man 
with whom it behooved neighbors to keep on friendly terms, and 
this was done by Ramon Berenguer, fourth Count of Barcelona and 
Prince of Aragon, who, dying in Lombardy while still young, desig- 
nated Henry II as the guardian of his son Alfonso. 

The latter’s mother, Petronila of Aragon, doubtless did not con- 
sider this guardianship very opportune, and she herself assumed the 
government of the Staies inherited by her son. Alfonso was brought 
up in Barcelona with his cousin-german, a Ramon Berenguer (one 
of the numerous bearers of this name) , who had inherited the coun- 
ty of Provence from his father, brother of the Count of Barcelona. 
The latter had received the Provengal youth at his court and had 
educated him there. Upon the death of Ramon Berenguer IV, the 
young Count of Provence assisted dofia Petronila in the guardian- 
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ship of the infant king of Aragon and Catalonia;* but he, in his turn, 
died prematurely, and thus Alfonso, at the time fourteen years of 
age, inherited the county of Provence, which he united to his other 
Aragonese territories. The men of those days were even more pre- 
cocious in the art of war than in that of poetry; and if Alfonso was 
already known as a troubadour at eighteen, he was also busy winning 
battles from the Count of Toulouse, who was attempting to seize 
Provence. 

The Count of Toulouse was the target of many ambitious neigh- 
bors; but he too was ambitious, and he attacked or defended himself 
bravely. Henry Plantagenet had led an expedition against him, which 
was frustrated by the intervention of the King of France, brother-in- 
law of Count Raymond de Toulouse; and when Henry, whom his 
subjects called “Courtmantle” because of his eccentricity in dress, 
imprisoned his wife, Eleanor of Aquitania, in a tower, Raymond, 
who was her uncle, considered himself under obligation to take up 
arms against Plantagenet. 

Eleanor of Aquitania had led an agitated existence. So had Henry. 
He proved unfaithful in wedlock, and Eleanor decided to poison her 
rival, the beautiful Rosamunde. From her tower she succeeded in in- 
citing her son Henry to rebellion against his father. And into the 
rift there stepped a third creator of discord, sending forth his veno- 
mous darts in the form of sirventés, to which in those days kings, 
counts and barons gave more attentive heed than is given to the libel- 
lous press of today. 

The author of these sirventés was a warrior-nobleman who 
wielded now the sword and now the lyre; he was known as Viscount 
de Hautefort in the world of arms and as Bertran de Born in that of 
letters. This skilful rhymester felt his inspiration awaken at the 
sound of combat. The smell of blood-soaked earth stimulated his 
poetic vein to a remarkable degree. His poem in which he incites 
Henry and Richard, the sons of “Courtmantle”, to enter the field 
against their father is well known; he confesses that after enjoying 
himself in the pleasant Easter-tide, with its flowers and birds, the 
sight of fields filled with broken lances, with battered shields, and 
with knights cleft from crown to belly, is for him an even more de- 


6 This name had not yet been applied to the territory ruled by the counts of Barce- 
lona; but the inhabitants of the region were known as “castlanes” or “catlanes”, equiva- 
lent to “castellanos”, that is, dwellers in castles (castillos) ; and this is the best etymology 
of the term “Catalufia” (Catalonia) . 
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lectable spectacle, while the cries of the wounded and the groans of 
the dying comprise a more moving music than the pastoral symphony 
of the birds. 

Young Henry is of the same opinion; and so is Richard. But the 
latter soon changes his mind, and Bertran de Born riddles him with 
verse. He who is later to be known as “The Lion-Hearted” now ap- 
pears to Bertran to have merely the heart of a hare. The most in- 
nocuous epithet he bestows upon him is “imbecile”; and that, in 
effect, is the meaning of the agnomen, “Papiol”, that he gives to 
Richard. 

Henry the younger and Bertran de Born had with them an ally 
who soon proved craven. This was Alfonso of Aragon, who at sight 
of Toulouse felt his bones melting and at once turned tail. Little he 
cared for the mockeries of Bertran, which in any case the clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs prevented him from hearing. But the memory of 
the vassal is long and he has no other defense against the lord save to 
keep in his coffer the most insidious rhymes: 

Pus lo gens terminis floritz 
§ espandis jausions é gais 
m’ es vengut en cort que m’ estais 
de far un novel sirventés ... 
(“For that the pleasant floral season unfolds itself in joy and mirth, 
my heart moves me to compose a new sirvente, by which the Aragon- 
ese may learn with what evil omen their King heaped dishonor upon 
himself in the midst of his mercenaries.’”)* And Bertran de Born 
indulges in genealogical insults, denying paternal legitimacy to Al- 
fonso and making him descend from the counts of Milhaud (or 
Michaud) or of Carlad, the while he taxes him with gluttony, cow- 
ardice, vanity and slothfulness; he thinks only of filling his belly and 
getting drunk, intruding into Roussillon, of which he was dispos 
sessed by Count Jofre; in Villamur, in Toulouse, and in all parts, 
they hold him to be faithless, given to blasphemy and perjury. Even 
his accomplishments as a troubadour are debased, since he employs 
them only to praise himself and prefers money to honor: 
Tal que’s lauza en chantant 
é vol mais deniers qu’ onor. 

The portrait seems made to order. But it does not satisfy Bertran, 

who in his sirventés arouses against Alfonso another Alfonso, “the 


7 Victor Balaguer: Los trovadores, Vol. I. Barcelona, 1882. 
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king who is master of Castrojeriz”, that is, Alfonso VIII of Castile, 
so that the latter might be tempted to regain that kingdom of Ara- 
gon which was stolen from him by Ramiro the Monk, Alfonso’s ma- 
ternal grandfather. The indictment extends as far as Byzantium, with 
the wrongs—and this time the accusation seems well-founded—com- 
mitted by the Aragonese prince against the person of the Princess 
Eudoxia Comnenus, daughter of the Emperor Manuel. 

But Bertran’s tongue utters calumnies only intermittently, and 
to his credit it must be added that when he sorrows for those whom 
he loves, his sincerity is impressive. The tables have turned for the 
two Henrys. The younger has perished in a castle of Limousin. 
Richard and Alfonso have allied themselves with Henry “Court- 
mantle”. The Viscount de Hautefort—that is, Bertran de Born—finds 
himself in an uncomfortable situation. 

War in those times was truly a curious affair. In the siege of 
Hautefort, Alfonso, nursing a double enmity for the troubadour and 
the viscount, finds himself without provisions and can think of no 
better solution than to beg them from the besieged party. Bertran 
sends him provisions, accompanied by a single request: let him use 
his influence with King Henry to induce the latter to attack from 
the other side, because the defense is beginning to weaken at the 
point where they are now attacking. Showing more astuteness as a 
warrior than honor as a knight, the Aragonese king profits by the 
information, and the besieging army enters Hautefort by the breach 
which Bertran has so obligingly indicated. 

Henry Plantagenet mocks the noble troubadour as they confront 
each other. ‘““Though you boasted that you needed but one-half of 
your wits to carry on your affairs’, he tells him, “this time the two 
halves put together will not suffice you.” To which Bertran replies: 
“None is left to me! I used them all to weep my ‘planh’ (plaint) for 
the death of your son!” And, in effect, so well does he moan and sigh, 
that the afflicted father seconds him between hiccups and sobs. . . . 
And not only pardons him, but showers rewards upon him. 

Richard, the “Papiol” of Bertran, is engaged on long journeys 
through Moslem countries and to the Holy Land. Meanwhile, the 
new King of France makes suspicious excursions through the terri- 
tories of the absent one. Faithful to the Plantagenet family, and with 
his rancor against Richard effaced, Bertran rises to his defense while 
awaiting his return. And now Richard comes as a hero, worthy of his 
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agnomen, “Coeur de Lion”. Harps, viols, and rotes intone his praises, 
from the dark Tower of London to Brittany and Normandy, from 
Aquitania to Provence. Upon his return, Bertran de Born “en eut 
moult joie”. Victories, peace cemented by marriages, festivities and 
banquets. Richard, married to the daughter of the King of Navarre, 
visits the beautiful Adelaide, daughter of the famous Count Ray- 
mond V of Toulouse, whom Alfonso of Aragon courted in the lovely 
Arabic rhymes:* 

Tan me destrenh sa beautatz 

sa proeza e su bontatz, 

qu’ ieu n’ am mais sofrir en patz, 
while he induced Raymond VI of Toulouse to marry a Plantagenet. 
The strife between Aquitania, Aragon and Languedoc is about to 
cease... . But the young Count of Toulouse, with the hot blood of 
his father running in his veins, upsets everything. Toulouse declares 
war against Paris. Some of Richard’s vassals, like Americo de Limoges, 
join the side of Louis Capet. Richard, whose policy in the Orient 
was displeasing to Rome, finds himself excommunicated. Worse still: 
while assaulting the castle of Chalus in order to punish Americo, he 
is struck in the chest by an archer’s bolt, and the lion-hearted king 
perishes in the arms of Bertran de Born. 

He will be wept by another troubadour: Gaucelm Faidit, whose 
lament has become immortal. Bertran’s tongue is silenced. Sorrow 
bears him down, and with this weight upon his shoulders he knocks 
at the gate of the Monastery of Grammont and there he entombs 
himself forever. None shall see him again, save those who believe 
that the enormous block of ice which arises above the Maladetta is 
the despairing spirit of the restless troubadour. 

There was one, nevertheless, who saw him again; but not in the 
land of the living. It is Dante Alighieri who finds him, decapitated, 
the body carrying its own head seized by the hair:° 

8 Mild y Fontanals does not think that this poem of Alfonso the Chaste was inspired 
by Adelaide de Béziers, placing it at an earlier date. See Los trovadores en Espafia (cited 
by Balaguer) . Concerning the “Crusade against the Albigenses” from the time of Ray- 
mond VI, Count of Toulouse, and concerning the end of the troubadours in Provence, 
see: Otto Rahn, La croisade contre le Graal (Grandeur et chute des albigéois) , French 
translation by Robert Pitrou, Paris, ed. Stock; and Jean Rumilly, Le massacre des Puts, 


E. Figuiére, ed., Paris, both of recent publication. Concerning the influence of Arabic 
rhyme on the poetry of the troubadours, see Julian Ribera: La musica de las Cdntigas 


(Madrid: Academia de la Lengua) . 
® Dante Alighieri: La divina Commedia: Inferno, Canto XXVIII et seq. 
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I vidi certo, ed encor par ch’ io ’l veggia, 
Un busto senza capo andar, si come 
Andaban gli altri della triste greggia . . . 


This is the divine punishment for having separated the son from 
the father, as when Ahithophel set Absalom against David; and it is 
just that he should suffer the same penalty: 


capo tronco tenea per le chiome, 
Pesol con mano, a guisa di lanterna... 
* + 
* 


We left Alfonso II of Aragon and Catalonia, Count of Provence, 
entering through a breach in the castle of Hautefort, of which the 
troubadour Bertran was lord and viscount. Upon the death of Roger 
Trencavel, his cousin and ally against the Count of Toulouse, the 
latter’s daughter, the beautiful Adelaide, was left a widow; and Al- 
fonso made peace with the count by marrying the charming vis- 
countess, celebrated throughout all lands where the Romance tongues 
were spoken for her knowledge of troubadour lore and for the festi- 
vals of “gay saber” which she patronized. Courted in the contempla- 
tive manner of the troubadours by Alfonso of Aragon—whose modest 
chastity contrasted with the passionate ardor of his rival in love, the 
troubadour Arnuald de Marveil, though the results, in fact, were ex- 
actly the opposite in both cases—she consented to accept the royal 
hand in the year 1193. The event, however, is the subject of much 
dispute among historians. According to Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Alfonso “el Castis”, as he calls him, married Herzeloyde (this is the 
poetically Germanized name, retained even in Richard Wagner's 
libretto, which he bestows upon Adelaide) ; but in this matter Wol- 
fram merely follows Guyot de Provins, who testifies to this marriage 
between the Viscountess Adelaide of Carcassonne and Alfonso the 
Chaste, though there are scholars who aver that all this is pure 
fable. 

I have already mentioned that Adelaide had a son by her previ- 
ous marriage, who, bearing the names of his father and grandfather, 
was called Raymond Roger Trencavel.’® And here is the choice part 

10 Raymond Roger united by right the viscounties of Albi, Béziers and Carcassonne. 


Wolfram testifies that the noble son of Herzeloyde ruled over three states. Maurice Wil- 
motte assumes that these three states were North Wales, South Wales, and Anjou. 
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of this complicated genealogical narrative (which I have simplified 
as much as possible) : Trencavel, which, like Taillefer, like Machuca 
in Castilian and Martel in French, is a name derived from warlike 
feats, signifying prowess in the art of hewing down one’s enemies on 
the field of battle, or of cutting off (trencar) their heads, is identi- 
fied, in the poems of Guyot and of Wolfram, with Perceval. Etymo- 
logically, the names are identical, involving merely the substitution 
of the verb “percer” for the verb “trencar”, passing from the French 
of the south to that of the north, from the langue d’oc to the langue 
d’oil; that is to say that the action of hewing is replaced by the action 
of piercing, together with the adverbial participle signifying “‘hand- 
somely” or “bravely”, to wit, “vel” in the south of France and “val” 
in the north. This is explicitly indicated by Wolfram: “thou hast for 
name Parzival” (Perceval, in Chrestien de Troyes), which name 
means “that which passes through” (schneid mitten durch) ; noth- 
ing, therefore, could be further from the burlesque etymology of 
Wagner, who derived it from the Aryan Parsees or from the play on 


words of “Fal parsi” and “Parsifal’—all of which amounts to mere 


“persiflage’’. 

The reason for this identification between the son of Adelaide, 
step-son and nephew of Alfonso of Aragon, and Parsifal, does not be- 
come clear until we are informed of the religious views of Raymond 
Roger, who was a “Pur”, that is, an adept of the Catharist sect to 
which his mother, Adelaide, belonged. In the times of Alfonso, the 
majority of troubadours were members of this sect, although it is 
not known whether the royal troubadour was contaminated by the 
heresy, whose anti-Roman tendency and whose terrible conflict with 
the papacy became intensified from this moment in a tremendous 
struggle which exterminated these keepers of the Holy Grail, and 
which incidentally extended the influence of the Catholic king of 
France over the counties of the south. 

It is perhaps for this reason, furthermore, that it is not categori- 
cally affirmed that Alfonso married Adelaide, at least by Spanish his- 
torians, for the king of Aragon and Catalonia is known to have mar- 
ried dofia Sancha of Castile, by whom he had three sons, leaving to 
the second of these, also named Alfonso, his dominions in Provence. 

Had it been otherwise, who can tell but that Raymond Roger 
Trencavel—that is Parsifal—might have ascended the throne of Ara- 
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gon» and become the second king of Catalonia. . . . But his destiny 


was very different. 
* * 


Wolfram drew upon Chrestien de Troyes only as far as the eighth 
book of his Parzival. Beginning with the ninth book, his poem is no 
longer an echo of Breton and Welsh traditions, but instead it pro- 
ceeds directly from Romanic lands, and specifically in all that con- 
cerns the Holy Grail and its keepers and knights, who are none other 
than the adherents of those Catharist doctrines, whose principal arti- 
cles of faith lead us to suppose that the Catharists were in all prob- 
ability converted from Druidism to Christianity by Manichean mis- 
sionaries. 

It is extremely interesting to find in certain ancient texts a reflec- 
tion of this struggle between the evangelizers of Gaul and the British 
Isles, and the Druidic superstitions. So vigorous were the latter that 
they reappeared the moment the zeal of the catechists showed any 
signs of relaxing. Cesarius, Bishop of Arles, was obliged to contend, 
well into the 6th century, against the worship, distinctly Druidic, of 
trees and springs. Bishop Gregory writes to Brunehaut that the 
Christians come to the Church and at the same time practise their 
idolatrous rites; and the Acts of various Councils leave no doubt re- 
garding the simultaneous practice, at least up to the 7th century, of 
the Celtic and Christian religions. For some commentators this is 
evidence of the diplomatic skill of the evangelizers, who did not wish 
to provoke reactions of too hostile a nature on the part of the Gauls; 
and, in effect, V. Bertrand, in his book La Religion des Gaulois, as- 
serts that Gregory the Great recommended not to destroy the pagan 
temples in England, but only the idols. The most difficult task, and 
also the most subtle, consists in knowing how to insinuate the new 
religion. Thus, the feast of the Sun is transformed into that of the 
Nativity. On the 24th of June, the fires lighted by the ancient 
Druids, which were seen by Saint Patrick in Ireland, become the 
bonfires of Saint John’s Eve.’? Other texts corroborate the fact that 


11 The surname “Perceval” is still found in England, and it survives in the south- 
eastern region of Spain. It was even borne by my relative Don Genaro de Alenda y Mira 
de Perceval (1816-1893) , translator of Homer, Pythagoras and Theocritus, and author of 
the Relacién de solemnidades y fiestas piiblicas de Espatia (Madrid, 1895) , published by 
the Ed. de la Biblioteca Nacional, in which he was the founder of the “Sala de Varios”. 

12 Cited by A. Machabey in his Histoire et évolution des formules musicales (Panis, 
Payot, 1928, p. 25) , as also: V. Bertrand: La Religion des Gaulois (1897) , p. 113. 
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the Catholics of Gaul reverted to the cult of idolatry before the time 
of Charlemagne” and that in the 7th century the Christian religion 
had almost disappeared from the north-west of France. At this same 
period the region of Arras had returned to idolatry. The churches 
were overgrown with weeds, and were employed for the basest uses."* 
In the 8th century the “feux de joie” (“nied fir”) were lighted with 
the pretext of celebrating not only Saint John but also “martyrs and 
confessors”’,’® and in 1032 the Anglo-Saxons worshipped the Sun and 
the Moon, “which have a considerable place in primitive Christian 
worship”.*® Finally, Saint Eloy himself pleads earnestly that no cre- 
dence be given to the pythonesses, and that their canticles be not 
listened to, either on the feast of Saint John or any other saint, or 
on the feasts of the solstice, and that these occasions be not taken as 
a pretext for dances, rounds, saltatories and diabolic songs." 

While in places where Christianity penetrated with difficulty, as 
in Ireland, Druidism continued to flourish for a long time, in the 
region of the Pyrenees it became infected with doctrines that came 
from the interior of Spain upon the expulsion of the Priscillianists.” 
Priscillian and his six companions, martyred in Treves in the year 
385, had been received by the Druids, and during a considerable 
time they were hidden in the forest that borders the places associated 
with the Grail. This forest, which in the romances of Perceval and 
Parzival is called the forest of Briciljian or of Brocelandia, might 
very well be derived from that of Priscillian, in the absence of other 
etymologies. And the famous lake which is referred to in the poems, 
next to the Montségur and to the caves in which the keepers of the 
Holy Grail found refuge—a lake which at present is known by the 
name of “lac de Truites” though there are no trout of any kind in 
it—is none other than the “lac des Druides”, as indicated by its Pro- 
vencal name of “‘estang mal”, that is, the Lake of Sins, into which the 
Druids hurled their treasures in order to rid themselves of a plague 
occasioned by the wrongs that they committed against their divini- 
ties. 


18 Duchesne: Origines du culte chrétien (avant Charlemagne), 1902, p. 250. 

14E. Le Blant: “Inscriptions chrétiennes de la Gaule, antérieures au VIIIe siécle” 
1 
, ae Capitularia regum francorum. Vol. I, p. 26. 

16 Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne, article on Feux, col. 466. 

11 J. P. Migne, Patrologia cursus completus, Latin series, Vol. 87, col. 528-9. 

18 According to the probable author of the Grand Saint Graal, an English scribe of 
1189, there were no heretics in Britain. Wolfram encounters them in “Anschauwe” (An- 
jou) , and they were numerous in Burgundy and Aquitania. 
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The latter had their origin in very remote sources: in time, from 
the neighboring Iberians; and in space, from distant lands of India 
whence came their Mani, later transformed into the “Minne” of the 
German counterparts of the troubadours and the “Manisola”, which 
was one of the principal feasts of the Catharists. Carcassonne, center 
of early Druidism, and afterwards of Catharism, owes its name to the 
sacred tree of the Druids, “Casser,” the Latin “quercus,” and to the 
rocks, “ker”, which later hid them. 

Among the Druids there were the “prophets” (vates) , who com- 
bined the offices of priest, sorcerer and medicine-man, curing now 
the soul and now the body. The “bards” were poets and singers. That 
title of “‘privaird” which they bore is perhaps not foreign to the for- 
mation of the term “trobaire” or “trovére” (trouvére) , which accord- 
ing to an over-facile etymology is so commonly derived from 
“trouver”’.?® 

If the troubadours came from the bards, the Catharists are simply 
the descendants of the sacerdotal vates, although later there existed 
among the Catharists a class of laymen, such as the troubadours 
themselves, and a military class, such as the Septimanian cavalry in 
the times of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. All these were “believers”, 
but there existed also the high priestly rank of the “Purs” (in the 
same manner in which the Church made a distinction between the 
clergy and the laity) , who administered the “consolamentum”’, their 
only sacrament, symbol of the most perfect love, the “Minne”, a 
term which passes unchanged to the German troubadours with the 
identical meaning, causing them to be known as the “Minnesinger”, 
the singers of the Minne. At the same time, the Catharists trans- 
mitted the virtue of the magic stone, the rock upon which this hereti- 
cal Rome constructed its church, the rock of the Grail, whose mythical 
guardian, in Chrestien de Troyes, bears therefore the name of “Re- 
panse de Joye”. 

“Repanse de Joye” existed in a human form: she was the famous 
Esclarmonde de Foix, sister of Raymond Drut, prince of Foix and 


19 This etymology dates from Jean de Nostredame: “ “Troubadours’, c'est a dire 
inventeurs” (Vies des poétes prov.) and was officially adopted in 1762. But neither trouba- 
dour nor trouvére come from the verb “trouver”, which, on the contrary, appears to de- 
scend from the Latin type “tropare,” possibly derived from tropar, tropos, which has 
given its name to certain religious compositions; and this would seem to confirm the Old 
French, in which trover often signifies “compose”. (Hatzfeld and Darmester, Dictionnaire 
Genéral de la Langue Francaise). 1 shall not here discuss the opinion of the Arabists, 
according to which “trovar” is derived from the Arabic “torob”, rhythm. 
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cousin of Roger Taillefer, the father of Raymond Roger Trencavel- 
Perceval. In Foix the most ancient pagan traditions of the region 
still survived at this period. The memory of the Iberian god Abel- 
lion, thought by some to be an Apollonic derivation, and the cult of 
Astarte were still kept alive. Nearly all the vassals of the Comte de 
Foix styled themselves “sons of the Moon” or of Belissena, following 
a matriarchal and Amazonic tradition which extended throughout 
Toulouse, Carcassonne, Albi, and the whole of Languedoc. Various 
ladies, among them Estefanieta, grandmother of Alfonso II, con- 
sidered themselves “daughters of Belissena” and thereby tacitly asso- 
ciated themselves with Catharism. 

The Montségur and its caves came within the jurisdiction of the 
counts of Foix. “Ségur” and “salvat” are two conceptions of the same 
idea: to be safe, or in a safe place. Montségur was the stronghold 
built on the highest peak of the Pyrenean range, the peak of Saint 
Bartholomew, in the mountains of the Ariége. It is not difficult to 
identify this Montségur and its “castel’” with the Mountsalvatge of 
Wolfram, bordered by the forest of Briciljan or of Brocelandia. That 
mountain is situated between the ‘“‘val des Ormes” and the “val de 
Sabart”, both famous. There is a path leading from the one to the 
other, and this, according to O. Rahn (who recently visited the re- 
gion) , is the path used by the Catharists, passing by the limestone 
grottoes wherein the latter took refuge and where they left written 
traces of their sojourn.” 

Other sites have been assigned to the forest of Brocelandia and to 
the Montsalvato. Charles Le Goffic, shortly before his death, wrote a 
description of a journey to a Brocéliande, which he places, in accor- 
dance with tradition, in Brittany”; and as for the castle, it has been 
placed now in the Galician region of Salvatierra, near the border of 
Portugal, and now—in order to please the Catalan Wagnerites—on 
the Monserrat near Barcelona. Wagner specified in his poem that the ° 
scenery surrounding the Monsalvato should have “the character of — 
the mountains of Visigothic Spain”. Now, in the time of the Sara- 
cenic kings of Septimania, the capital of Visigothic Spain was Tou- 
louse. Euric resided in the Castle of Narbonne, which from its lofty 
turrets, says P.-B. Gheusi,** overlooks the rocky peaks where the 

20 Examined by Otto Rahn, op. cit. 


21 Ch. Le Goffic: Brocéliande, La Renaissance du Livre, Paris, 1932. 
22 P.-B. Gheusi: Les Mystéres du Graal, Le Figaro, Paris, Dec. 9, 1923. 
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Garonne has its source. The “Visigothic mountains” to which Wag- 
ner refers, therefore, are simply the Pyrenees, from one of whose 
most somber folds arises the peak which the poets of the 13th century 
called the “Tabor of the Paraclete” and which in our own day bears 
the name of Montségur. Upon its summit, extremely difficult of ac- 
cess, may still be seen the thick walls which the Crusaders vainly 
attempted to assault during thirty-five years, until Perélha (the 
name given to Perceval by local tradition) and his companions were 
captured by treachery and imprisoned in the stronghold of Carcas- 
sonne, in the famous “mur” where the last of the Catharists and the 
last of the Albigenses perished. 

In any case, it is necessary to point out that such names as Mont- 
salvat, Montségur and Monforte do not owe their origin to poetry, 
but to considerations of a far more peremptory nature. In effect, the 
invasions and the general insecurity which prevailed in France dur- 
ing the gth and 1oth centuries, gave rise to the formation of centers 
like “Montpellier”,?* agglomerations which frequently crystallized 
around a defensive or protective nucleus of one kind or another: it 
might be the “chateau”, the feudal castle, symbol of the civil power, 
or the “‘moutier’’, the monastery, symbol of the ecclesiastical power. 
The latter generally took the name of some saint (Saint-Dié, Saint- 
Claude), or else they added to their local designation the term 
“Sauveté” (“salvetat” in the lands of the South) , indicating their 
origin and purpose. “Monsalvat” is simply “Mons salvetat”, because 
the salvetat had been installed in a wooded mount. Montségur, there- 
fore, is identical, and in Spain the same meaning is attached to Mon- 
serrat. 

While the walls of Montségur or Monsalvato were being erected, 
the “Purs” among the Catharists guarded the Holy Grail, which in 
Wolfram, as in the most ancient Oriental traditions, is a stone and 
not a vessel. A magic stone which possesses all the virtues, a sort of 
philosopher’s stone whose guardian must be the “‘purest of the pure”, 
the knight who has shed the blood neither of man nor beast, who has 
not known woman, who has experienced only the chivalresque, pla- 
tonic and contemplative love of the “Consolamentum”, though ar- 
dent in his soul, in his “mens’—the Minne—, and who is therefore 
worthy to assume the supreme priesthood, to be the chief of these 
knights of purity and to administer their unique, celestial sacrament. 


23 J. Calmette: La Société féodale, Armand Colin, Paris, 1923, pp. 160-61. 
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Such was the ideal that Adelaide de Carcassonne, Viscountess of 
Béziers, platonic love or real wife of Alfonso II of Aragon, cherished 
for her son Raymond Roger. She was horrified by the murders among 
kinsmen and by the strife between neighboring nobles; she was, fur. 
thermore, a daughter of Belissena and a Catharist through inner con. 
viction. If Raymond Roger, our supposed Parsifal, did not finally in. 
herit the custody of the magic stone from the hands of his aunt 
Esclarmonde, it was because Rome, scandalized by the proportions 
acquired by Catharism, and alarmed by the constant increase of here. 
tics in Toulouse, in Foix, in Carcassonne, in Albi, in all Romanic 
lands, had determined to put an end to heresy and heretics by all 
the means within its power, including that of the recently founded 
Inquisition. In this task Rome was aided by the King of France, 
who from the north viewed with alarm the ferocious independence 
of the miniature states of Languedoc, about to fall into the hands of 
the kings of Aragon and Catalonia, Counts of Provence. 

Of Esclarmonde, or “‘Repanse de Joye’, I shall have no further 
occasion to speak here. When the Grail was threatened, she hurled 
the famous stone into the bosom of the mountain. Transformed into 
a dove, it flew away towards the east. Thus Lucifer, the proud rebel 
angel, whom the troubadours call Lucivel, recovered the portentous 
emerald fallen from his crown at the time of his rebellion and at the 
moment of creating the world, according to the Catharist doctrines, 
from which it follows, therefore, that all earthly things, and conse- 
quently all humanity, is the creation of the Devil. Only the emerald- 
grail, the “gohral” of Iran (in which country Manicheism origi- 
nated) , remained free from evil. This is the celestial stone, which in 
Wolfram appears as “Lapsit exillis’, a meaningless distortion of 
“Lapis ex coelis’’.** 

The Catharists rejected the humanity of Christ, as appears from 
their contempt for all living things. Consequently, they could accept 
neither the redemption of the world by His sacrifice on the Cross (a 
symbol which they detested), nor the sacred Supper, with its cor- 
poral species. Neither in Chrestien de Troyes nor in Wolfram von 
Eschenbach does the Grail appear in connection with the Sacrament 
of Communion. On the other hand, believers in the faith of Christ 


24 According to some commentators, it is not a question of an emerald but of a peatl 

(in the Persian language gohar, gohr, meaning “gem”, and al, “brilliant color”) . Among 
‘the Manicheans the pearl symbolized compassion, and it was furthermore regarded asa 
condensation of the moon's light, which is to say that the gohral was a double symbdl. 
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abominated the Grail as a symbol of heresy, an affront to their most 
sublime mystery. 

To contend against the orthodox Christians, and to rescue the 
stone of his faith, Raymond Roger Trencavel-Perceval was obliged, 
against the principles of Catharism, to take up arms in defense of his 
brethren, reduced to their last stand in the caves of Ornolac and 
Lombrives, along the path that leads to Montségur. Since the Coun- 
cil of Tours in 1163, the year following the coronation of Alfonso II 
of Aragon, the fate of the Catharists had been sealed. In 1164, the 
Count of Toulouse, “li cuens Remons”’, and his wife Constance 
(sister of the king of France), Raymond Trencavel, Viscount of 
Albi, of Béziers and of Carcassonne, besides a number of subordinate 
barons, were obliged to present themselves as heretics before the 
bishop of Albi, and to initiate a series of repentances and apostasies 
that continued for many years and finally brought about the results 
desired by the Church and by the King of France: the annihilation 
of the heretics and the breakdown of feudal power. Raymond Roger 
Trencavel, the Perceval or Parzival of the poets, was one of the first 
to fall. His parents, Roger Taillefer and Adelaide, gave asylum in 
Carcassonne to all who had been excommunicated in Toulouse and 
whose persecution by Raymond V was more nominal than actual. 
The missionaries of Rome requested from Roger Taillefer the extra- 
dition of the heretics; but Adelaide replied by withdrawing with 
them to Castres, whose lords belonged to the family of “the sons of 
the Moon” and celebrated their Catharist rites in the caves of Orno- 
lac. Rome tightened its grip, and following the Third Lateran Coun- 
cil (1179) , the Counts of Toulouse, of Foix and of Albi, the Viscount 
of Béziers and nearly all the Romanic barons, were excommuni- 
cated. There is talk of a crusade against the heretics. Roger Taillefer 
submits, and Adelaide is obliged to open the gates of Carcassonne to 
the crusaders. 

Raymond VI, of fatal memory, succeeds his father, the great 
patron of the troubadours, as count of Toulouse. The Church ac- 
cuses him of harboring a secret devotion to Catharism. This heresy 
is tenacious, and the abbot of abbots, Arnauld de Citeaux, is begin- 
ning to despair, when he encounters in Montpellier two Spaniards— 
Diego de Azevedo and Domingo de Guzman—who enlighten him 
with their counsel: preaching is useless without punishment and 
without outward humility. Let Arnauld set aside his capes of brocade 
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and his jewel-encrusted mitre and adopt sack-cloth . . . and the stake, 
The Inquisition is born. Carcassonne is to become one of its most 
formidable strongholds. The dungeons of its vast walls are to bury 
alive thousands of heretics. Adelaide dies in 1199, three years after 
Alfonso, the “troubadour king”. Raymond Roger, Adelaide’s son, 
goes forth to meet the crusaders. Face to face with Arnauld, he re. 
fuses to give up his heretical companions; and although Alfonso 
comes to their aid and intervenes on their behalf with the Abbot of 
Citeaux, he succeeds only in saving the life of Raymond Roger, 
Scarcely has the Aragonese king disappeared, when the Abbot recalls 
Roger and captures him by treachery. On the 15th of August, day of 
the Ascension of the Virgin, patroness of the Crusade, Carcassonne 
falls into the hands of the Abbot of Citeaux and of Simon de Mon- 
fort, his delegate. The dungeon-gate closes upon Raymond Roger 
Trencavel, who, on November 1oth of that year, dies by poison, 
“‘miserabiliter infectus”’. 

Thus died Parsifal. Pedro of Aragon, Alfonso’s son, angered by 
the treacherous murder of his kinsman, marched upon Toulouse. 
But with ill luck. In September of 1213, about the time when Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach was dictating his poem, after being threatened 
with excommunication by Arnauld, he fell, wounded by the swords 
of two of Simon de Monfort’s knights. As to the Grail and the castle 
of Montségur, their fate was soon settled. The Grail returned to 
Hell, and the Monsalvato saw its towers crumble beneath the fiery 
gaze of Guzman, who, seated on a hill overlooking the accursed 
stronghold, gave thanks to the Holy Ghost for having permitted the 
last remnants of heresy to be extirpated by the flames. 


(Translated by Gilbert Chase) 
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CURRENT CHRONICLE 
BIZET AND MODERN MUSIC 
By PAUL ROSENFELD 


HERE are works of art which seem to dissolve with the epochs 
i ae saw their birth. They figure little or not at all in succeeding 
periods, and live on only as forgotten ancestors in the forms of their 
offspring. Possibly a want of complexities renders them temporal. 
But there are works of art no epoch seems completely to exhaust, 
least of all the one first challenged by their appearances. These latter 
present new faces to each succeeding generation and continue to con- 
stitute living issues in complete defiance of the circumstance that 
they've been in the world for many years: issues indeed more lively 
than many works far younger than themselves. They are timeless 


1 by contemporaries, in their own forms no less than in those of their 
use, descendants.—Such indeed are the main pieces of the composer whose 
Nol- hundredth anniversary the musical world commemorated but a few 
ned months ago—Georges Bizet. 


stle 
| to If the musical world joyously observed the centenary of Bizet, it 
iery did so largely for the reason that in Carmen and L’Arlésienne it 
sed possesses music supremely capable of stirring the life in folk, rousing 
the the warm blood and rendering them radiant. Brilliantly colored, 


tautly rhythmical, piquantly instrumentated and filled with sinuous, 
freshly harmonized melodies, these thoroughly naive and popular A 
scores are really gay and really impassioned, and not merely gay and 
merely passionate. All is sunshot warmth and pungent earthiness as 
well as fire and bouyancy in them. The pathos no whit less than the ; 
enormous levity, the broad and tragic expressions no less than the 
comic and alert fairly glow with heat as from under-earth. The 
quickening they bring in instances is sensuous, as though the music 
possessed the savors of oranges and spicy tropic fruit and the aroma 
of cigars, of insolated blue-black tresses and gypsy bodies flushed 
from the dance. It is deep in others, like that of moments of closeness 
to persons who can love, who live and suffer truly and convey their 
joys and griefs in cries and words and tones which shatter and make 
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humble. Invariably the sonorities seem to expose us to some imma. 
terial internal South and suns which bake the blood and heart. 

They are superbly dramatic, too, these radiant scores. Surely L’Ap. 
lésienne is the most stirring of melodramas and Carmen one of the 
strongest of lyric tragedies; and Debussy was right in calling their 
author the greatest of French dramatic composers. The reason would 
appear to lie in the circumstance that with a directness surpassed in 
the cases of few musicians, Bizet’s experience of fire and pungent earth. 
iness automatically took shape—and with what almost impeccable dra 
matic truth—in musical forms representing the actions and outer and 
inner struggles of contesting characters. ““You may be able to make 
something besides theatre-music” he once confessed to Saint-Saéns; 
“T absolutely cannot.” Unlike some other operatic realists, Puccini in 
La Tosca for example, Bizet did not in order to realize his drama have 
to create tensions with external means and fiddle upon the audience's 
nerves. It exists entirely in the lyricism of his personages. And these 
dramatic forms are exquisitely sympathetic to the rhythms of language, 
Despite the declamation of Bach and the German lieder-writers, of 
Wagner and of Debussy, it would seem as though nowhere in musical 
literature are there to be found unions of word and musical form more 
perfect than those in Carmen; say, in the seductive Seguidilla: 


Prés des remparts de Seville 
Chez mon ami Lillas Pastia, 


especially at the lilting lines: 


Donc, pour me tenir compagnie 

J’emménerai mon amoureux. 
Again, Bizet was a picturesque colorist: witness the use of the low tones 
of the harp, the virtuosic treatment of the flute and darker woodwinds 
in Carmen; and the Spanish rhythms and constant suggestion of guitars 
and castanets. Besides, he was a symphonist in the word’s large sense. 
Wagner and possibly Strauss alone of operatic composers have pos- 
sessed the ability to sustain and suspend dramatic situations with 
sheerly musical substance fuller than Bizet’s. And the Frenchman is 
concise, working rapidly within closed finite forms. How light and 
swift the line of the quintet in Carmen is, and how tirelessly it under- 
pins the banter of the brigands and the girls! Above all, he brought 
relentless drive to his composition. Probably for this reason and that 
of his concision, passionateness, gaiety and sensuous glow, the vitality 
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of his rhythms, the freshness of his harmony and piquant orchestra- 
tion, Stravinsky has called Bizet the greatest of French composers. 

But the representatives of official Parisian music, art and letters, 
who composed the audience of the premiére of Carmen on the night of 
March 3, 1875, bestowed some perfunctory applause on the second act 
and thereafter sat mute and motionless. With one honorable excep- 
tion, the next day the newspaper-critics to a man condemned the new 
work.—T wice previously in musical history operatic masterpieces had 
received similarly cordial welcomes: Don Giovanni in Vienna in 1788, 
La Traviata in Venice in 1853. But in Vienna, Mozart’s brilliant tragi- 
comedy, which was “badly mounted, badly rehearsed, badly played 
and badly sung”’, nonetheless warmed its subsequent audiences. And 
shortly after the fiasco of La Traviata, Verdi found a manager coura- 
geous enough to give his fiercely hissed tragedy another chance. 
Carmen, which was well produced, on the contrary remained a failure 
in the Paris of the seventies, even though after the fifth or sixth per- 
formance it began drawing moderate houses and was widely discussed. 
Opinion remained negative. Shocked by the harmonic audacities, 
some persons found the score too Wagnerian. Others considered the 
libretto and the style crassly realistic; still others, the work unpardon- 
ably divergent from traditional opéra-comique. And the public re- 
mained apathetic. For advertising purposes, Du Locle, the intendant 
of the Opéra Comique had caused to be circulated the word that 
Carmen was immoral. Anticipating the Duke in Huckleberry Finn he 
would seem to have said to’ himself ‘If that don’t fetch ’em, I don’t 
know Paris!” He was mistaken. One of the sole perceptible results of 
his stratagem was the presence at a performance of an elderly gentle- 
man who sat alone at the rear of a box and followed the action with 
signs of agitation. During the second act, Galli-Marié, the Carmencita, 
re-enforced her depiction of anger by smashing a plate. Casting his 
hands above his head, the good old man rose to his feet and fled the 
theatre. 

Well indeed before the death of Bizet, which occurred three 
months after the premiére, it was decided to withdraw Carmen from 
the repertory. And Bizet died of heart-failure precipitated according 
to the best belief of his intimates by grief. ‘They adhered to their opin- 
ion: as late as 1905 Saint-Saéns declared ‘“The policy imposed upon 
Bizet deprived us of five or six masterpieces (among them Le Cid, the 
grand opera on which the composer was working when he died) which 
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would today be among the glories of France.” To poor Bizet it ap 
peared that Carmen had gone the way of his other operas. He never, 
as is well known, had had a theatric success and had only recently 
begun pleasing the concert-public: at that, not so much with the suite 
from L’Arlésienne and the suite Roma as with a pot-boiling overture 
to a drama by Sardou. Bizet had begun by making concessions to 
vulgar tastes. But his first lyric drama, Les Pécheurs de Perles, had 
pleased no one. Berlioz alone perceived the great talent of the young 
composer and had scolded him for his vulgarities. La Jolie Fille de 
Perth also was marred by concessions: yet though this piece charmed 
critics and musicians, it also failed to hold the public. Then, touched 
by the remonstrances of another friendly critic, Bizet wrote that for 
himself henceforth “the days of sacrifices to Baal” were past. And he 
appears to have kept his word. There is of course the story that during 
the rehearsals for Carmen, after singing and playing the Toreador’s 
song at the piano, Bizet turned on his listeners with “Well, what they 
want is garbage. And here it is!” But the story is not well authenti- 
cated: and even if the event took place, it might easily have repre. 
sented a mood of nervous self-derogation. 

Yet in 1872, his delicate, thoroughly artistic one-act opera Djamileh 
added another item to his list of fiascos. Vainly Saint-Saéns scattered 
personal letters about Paris begging people to attend the perform 
ances. The action of the piece represented an interior event; and the 
audience neither liked it nor heard the lovely score. Neither did it 
enjoy Daudet’s quiet tragedy, L’Arlésienne, the following year, or 
hear the gorgeous, moving incidental music Bizet had contributed to 
it. And long before the premiére of Carmen, Bizet likened the réle of 
the composer in the modern world to that of the gladiator in the 
ancient one. It seemed to him that the composers, too, might well 
approach their judges crying “Morituri!” 

No doubt the perceptions of the Parisian public were correct. 
Carmen was audacious and realistic and divergent from the older 
opéra-comique and its ideal of florid lyricism. Yet the intrusion of 
these considerations between the public and the work makes one feel 
nothing so much as the sad exhaustion, the incapacity for responsive 
ness of the post-war, post-communard Paris of 1875. Within three 
years after Bizet’s death, first in Vienna and then in Brussels, Carmen 
commenced its triumphal progress over the globe. Nor has its journey 
ceased. The French dramatic genius had burgeoned in another time 
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less work. The piece actually is closer to us today than many a later 

score and has exercised an influence on recent composition by no 
means incomparable with the enormous one of Tristan and of Parsifal. 
Bizet’s centenary, in fact, commemorates the birth not only of the 
author of a pair of lasting works, but of the composer who has 
directed two of the impulses responsible for a deal of modern music. 
They are the impulses to the phenomena respectively called “opera 
in dungarees” and “Spanish music’’—in other terms, realistic opera 
in the setting of the lower spheres, and the exploitation and idealiza- 
tion of the popular Spanish idiom. And both directions flowed from 
Carmen, as that from Bizet’s peculiar feeling. Full of fervor and sen- 
suous smoulder, this Parisian of the Parisians had a sympathetic com- 
prehension of the emotions of the primitive unvarnished earthling 
and of the primitive erotic reality; and thus probably was predestined 
to realistic expression in the popular setting. By reason of tempera- 
ment he also was at variance with northern megalopolitan civilization 
which confuses and deadens impulse and renders life increasingly 
cerebral; and probably always was haunted by the sense of some non- 
Parisian reality, some ideal South where existence remains warm and 
fierce, earthfast and genuine. And, hearing its accents in exotic and 
meridional melodies, he probably was equally predestined to idealiza- 
tions of oriental and Mediterranean folk-music. 

At realism in the popular framework he arrived relatively late in 
his brief career: only in his melodrama and in Carmen. Exploitations 
of the intervals and colors of oriental music, on the other hand, con- 
stitute many pages, and some of the very best, of Bizet’s earlier work: 
the Invocation in Les Pécheurs de Perles, for example; the gypsy 
dances in La Jolie Fille de Perth; and the Ghazel and the Danse de 
'Almée in Djamileh. Then, in connection with Daudet’s quiet trag- 
edy among the farmers of southern France, he worked with Provengal 
thythms and folk-dances such as the Farandole; and in Carmen with 
such Spanish dance-forms as the Seguidilla and the Romalis, and in 
two numbers, the Habanera and the third entracte, with Spanish 
music-hall tunes. Composers before him, notably Glinka and Bala- 
kirev, had experimented with peninsular folk and popular music; as 
composers before him, Félicien David for example, had played with 
orientalism. It was in the romantic vein. None, however, had subjected 
at least the Spanish material so fully to their temperaments, or invested 
such poetic glamor in it. 
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Since realism—in the final analysis the impulse to give the age of 
industrialism, of work and science its own word and voice and truth 
—was in the air of the times, the example of Carmen proved contagious 
in the operatic sphere. Italian verismo, which not only subordinated 
the melodic line to emotional expression, but sought to make opera 
approximate the colors of a brutal actuality, followed directly in its 
triumphal wake: in Mascagni, Leoncavallo, the Wolf-Ferrari of The 
Jewels of the Madonna and certain pieces of Puccini’s. So, too, in 
France did the realism of operas such as Bruneau’s L’Attaque du 
Moulin, and, at the turn of the century, Charpentier’s Louise. Russian 
music in Boris Godounov meanwhile had produced an expression in 
some respects cognate to Carmen; and after the war, under the double 
influence of Musorgsky and Bizet, realism returned in works as char- 
acteristic of their period as Milhaud’s Le Pauvre Matelot and Kienek’s 
Johnny Spielt Auf, and various other neo-German experiments. One 
even detects the original influence in a piece like Shostakovitch’s 
Lady Macbeth of Mzensk; for all the perverse didacticism.—Even 
more infectious was the example of the “Spanish” music in Carmen. 
The idealization of the melodic turns, rhythmic patterns and har- 
monic dispositions of Iberian popular music commenced in France 
directly after the production of the masterpiece, with members of 
Bizet’s own generation, like Lalo, Massenet, and Chabrier, and out- 
side the republic with Moszkowski. It continued among the French 
impressionists of the succeeding generation, such as Debussy, Ravel, 
and Laparra: connected in these instances with a feeling of a non- 
Parisian reality not unlike Bizet’s. During and after the war it reap- 
peared with the qualities of South American popular music related 
to Spanish folk-music, in Milhaud’s Suadados do Brazil and the ballet 
L’Homme et son Désir. Meanwhile, Bizet indirectly had stimulated 
the whole modern Spanish school: Albeniz, Granados, Turina, and de 
Falla. Their impulse to develop a style on the basis of Spanish folk- 
music of course derived more directly perhaps from symphonic works 
such as Chabrier’s Espana Rhapsody and Debussy’s Jbéria than from 
Carmen. And under the influence of Pedrell, de Falla in any case 


sought stylistic elements through studies of Spanish folk-music more 


primitive than the music-hall variety which had excited Bizet: the 
Andalusian canto hondo. Yet behind Chabrier’s rhapsody and De- 
bussy’s image and even Pedrell’s revolt against Spanish music of the 
Carmen type and subsequent Spanish folklorism, there gleams the 
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enormous sun of Bizet. Laparra in any case has said so. Last, our com- 
poser also has stimulated serious Latin-American composers like Villa- 
Lobos, Caturla, and Roldan; since they derive half from the Spanish 
school and half from Milhaud who gave them the sense of the har- 
monic possibilities of their native Brazilian and Afro-American music. 
Indeed, there exists no artistic exploitation whether of Spanish or 
African idioms in modern music in which to some degree one doesn’t 
feel the presence of the timeless radiant composer of Carmen. An extra 
glow has come to life through him. Let his vast progeny praise him! 
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KREISSMANN, ALFONS 
Kirchenmusikgeschichte fiir Studie- 
rende, Kirchenmusiker und Geistliche. 
132 p, 8°. Stuttgart: Schultheiss, 1938. 


L6BEL, JEAN HEINRICH 
Akkordeon-Lexikon. Accordion diction- 
ary. Dictionnaire accordéonistique. 115 
p, 8°. Berlin: Schulenburg & Co., 1937. 


MULLER-BLATTAU, JOSEF 
Geschichte der deutschen Musik. 318 p, 
8°. Berlin: Vieweg, 1938. 


OsTHOFF, HELMUTH 

Die Niederlainder und das deutsche Lied 
(1400-1640) . Mit Notenbeispielen, einem 
Gesamtverzeichnis der von niederlind- 
ischen Musikern komponierten Lieder, 
Liedmotetten und Instrumentalsitze mit 
hochdeutschen Texten bzw. Textmarken 
und einem Anhang von 22 mehrstimmi- 
gen Liedern. 609 p, 8°. Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1938. 


PANOFF, PETER 
Militérmusik in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart. 191 p, 4°. Berlin: Siegismund, 1938. 


PETZOLDT, RICHARD 
Ludwig van Beethoven. Leben und 
Werk. 88 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1938. 


PFOHL, FERDINAND 
Richard Wagner. Leben und Werk. 8 
p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 
1938. 

Preuss, TH. 
Lehrbuch der Vélkerkunde. Unter Mit- 
wirkung von Fachgenossen herausgege- 
ben. viii, 466 p, 8°. Stuttgart: F. Enke 
Verlag, 1937. 


REICHSLISTE FUR MUSIKBUCHEREIEN. Zusam- 
mengestellt im Auftrage des Reichsmin- 
isteriums fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung 
und Volksbildung von der Reichsstelle 
fiir das Volksbiichereiwesen unter Mitar- 
beit der Abteilung Chorwesen und Volks- 
musik in der Reichsmusikkammer und 
der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Hausmusik 
in der Reichsmusikkammer. 80 p, gr. 8°. 
Leipzig: Einkaufshaus fiir Biichereien, 


1938. 


RENNER, HANS 
Die Wunderwelt der Oper. 669 p, 8°. 
Berlin: Vier Falken Verlag, 1938. 


RENTzOw, HANS 
Die mecklenburgischen Liederkomponis- 
tea des 18. Jahrhunderts. (Diss., Ros- 
tock) 178 p, 8°. Berlin: Triltsch & Hut- 
her, 1938. 


RUckeER, Curt 
Thiiringens Volksmusik. Heft 1, 2. ¢ vol, 
8°. Hildburghausen: Gadow, 1938. 


SCHERING, ARNOLD 
Zur Erkenntnis Beethovens. Neue Bei- 
trage zur Deutung seiner Werke. (Musik 
und Geistesgeschichte. Berliner Studien 
zur Musikwissenschaft, herausgegeben 
von Arnold Schering) 80 p, 8°. Wiirz- 
burg-Aumiihle: Konrad Triltsch Verlag. 


SCHMIDT, RICHARD FRANZ 
Musikh6éren und Musikverstehen. 12 p, 
kl. 8°. Leipzig: Ahrens, 1938. 


SCHMIEDER, WOLFGANG 
Das Archiv des Hauses Breitkopf & 
Hartel. Seine Geschichte, Struktur und 
Bedeutung. (Aus: Allgemeine Musik- 
zeitung, Jahrgang 65, nr. 8) 8 p, 8°. Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1938. 


SCHNEIDER, MARIUS 
Gesinge aus Uganda. Ein Beitrag mt 
musikalischen Formbildung im Wechsel- 
gesang. (Sonderdruck aus Archiv fir 
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Musikforschung, II, 2) 58 p, 8°. Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1937. 

Uber die Verbreitung afrikanischer 
Chorformen. (Sonderdruck aus der Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie, Jahrgang 69) 11 
p, 8°. Berlin: Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
1937- 


SCHUMANN, OTTO 
Meyers Konzertfiihrer. Chormusik. 478 
p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Bibliographisches In- 
stitut, 1938. 


SPEMANNS MUSIK-KALENDER. Jahrgang 17, 
1939- 52 1, gr. 8°. Stuttgart: Spemann, 
1938. 


STRANTZ, FERDINAND VON 

Opernfiihrer. Bearbeitet von Walter 
Abendroth, eingeleitet von E. N. von 
Reznicek, versehen mit mehreren szen- 
ischen Darstellungen. Vollstindig neu 
geordnete und bis auf die neuesten 
Erscheinungen des deutschen Spielplans 
vervollstindigte Ausgabe. xxvii, 431 p, 
8°. Berlin: Weichert, 1938. 


VETTER, WALTHER 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Leben und 
Werk. 102 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
& Hartel, 1938. 


ViETTA, EGON 
Der Tanz. Eine kleine Metaphysik. Mit 
Zeichnungen von Alfredo Bortoluzzi. 204 
p, 8°. Frankfurt: Societits-Verlag, 1938. 


Wacner, RICHARD 
Gesammelte Dichtungen. Herausgegeben 
von Julius Kapp. 763 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: 
Hesse & Becker, 1938. 
Mein Leben. Volks-Ausgabe. 988 p, 8°. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1938. 
Der Ring des Nibelungen. Ein Biihnen- 
festspiel. Herausgegeben von Julius 
Kapp. 288 p, 8°. Leipzig: Hesse & Becker, 
1938. 


WALTER, JOHANNES 
Lob und Preis der léblichen Kunst Mu- 
sica, 1538. Faksimile-Neudruck. Mit 
einem Geleitwort herausgegeben von 
Wilibald Gurlitt. 12 1, 15 p, 8°. Kassel: 
Barenreiter-Verlag, 1938. 


FRENCH 


Bizet, GEORGES 


Lettres A un ami, 1865-1872. Introduc- 
tion de Edmond Galabert. Paris: Cal- 
mann-Lévy, 1938. 

Lettres de Georges Bizet. Impressions de 
Rome (1857-1860) . La commune (1871). 
Préface de Louis Ganderax. Paris: Cal- 
mann-Lévy, 1938. 


Bory, ROBERT 


La vie et oeuvre de Richard Wagner 
par l'image. 250 p, 4°. Paris: Editions des 
Horizons de France, 1938. 


HENRI 


Samson et Dalila, de C. Saint-Saéns, 
Etude historique et critique. Analyse 
musicale. 136 p, 8°. Paris: Mellottée, 


1938. 


Detmas, MARC 


Georges Bizet, 1858-1875. Avec nombreux 
documents autographes et inédits. (Le 
centenaire de la naissance de Georges 
Bizet) Paris: Pierre Bossuet, 1938. 


Durourcg, NORBERT 


Le trés curieuse histoire d’un orgue bi- 
gourdan. (Extr. du “Bulletin de la So- 
ciété Ramond”, 1937) 53 p, 8°. Paris: 
H. Hérelle, 1938. 


CHOPIN. Sa -vie—son oeuvre. Paris: 


B. Grasset, 1938. 


HOFFMANN, GEORGES 


Stradivarius, l’enchanteur. 221 p, 8°. 
Paris: Les Editions des Gazettes, 1938. 


JUILLERAT, JAMES 


Vieilles chansons du Jura Cernois. 12, 
88 p, 8°. Porrentruy: C. Frossard, 1937. 


LANpDoRMY, PAuL & RENE CHALUPT 


Albert Roussel, 1869-1937. Introduction 
de Gabriel Astruc. 14 p, 8°. Paris: Impr. 


Draeger, 1938. 


LANDOwSKI, MME. W. L. 


L’année musicale, 1937. xii, 288 p, 16°. 
Paris: Impr. des Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1938. 


LoISEL, JOSEPH 


Manon, de Massenet. Etude historique et 
critique. Analyse musicale. 172 p, 8°. 
Paris: P. Mellottée, 1938. 
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MarceL-Dusols, CLAUDIE 
Notes sur les instruments de musique 
figurés dans l’art plastique de 1I’Inde 
ancienne. (Extr. de la Revue des Arts 
Asiatiques, XI, 1) 14 p, 4°. Paris: Les 
Editions d’Art et d'Histoire, 1937. 


MASSON, PAUL-MARIE 
Histoire de la musique. Publiée par la 
Revue Historique. 19 p, 8°. Paris: F. 
Alcan, 1934. 


PAUPHILET, ALBERT 
Clément Marot. (Les cours de Sorbonne. 
Certificat d'études supérieures de littéra- 
ture frangaise) 70 p, 4°. Paris: Centre de 
Documentation Universitaire, 1936. 


Quitin, J. 
Eugéne Ysaye. Etude bibliographique et 
critique. Bruxelles: Ed. Bosworth. 


Sacus, Curt 
Histoire de la danse. Traduit de |’alle- 
mand de L. Kerr. Paris: Editions de la 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1938. 


SAUSSINE, RENEE DE 
Paganini, le magicien. Préface de Jacques 
Thibaud. 2° édition. 253 p, 8°. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1938. 


S'GRAVEMOER, JEANNE VAN 
L’enseignement de la musique par le 
mouvement conscient. Paris: Impr. des 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1938. 
TrERsOT, JULIEN 
La damnation de Faust, de Berlioz. Etude 
historique et critique. Analyse musicale. 
179 p, 8°. Paris: P. Mellottée, 1938. 


ITALIAN 


AMICO, LELE 
Gioacchino Rossini. 53 p, 16°. Torino: 
Ed. Azione, 1938. 


CorTE, ANDREA DELLA 
Tre secoli di opera italiana. 79 p, 16°. 
Torino: Ed. Azione, 1938. 


CRITELLI, FILOMENA 
Cenni sulla storia musicale italiana dalle 
origini sino al 600. Conferenza. 24 p, 8°. 
Palermo: Tip. Fratelli Vena e C., 1938. 


Crociont, GIOVANNI 
L’Alidoro o dei primordi del melo- 
dramma. A cura del Comitato per le 
onoranze all’ autore. 62 p, 8°. Bologna: 
~ Tip. L. Parma, 1938. 


MATTIOLI, GIUSEPPE 
Storia della musica. (Scuola nazionale 
per corrispondenza II Convivio) 128 p, 
8°. Roma: R. Pioda, 1938. 


ROLANDI, ULDERICO 
Riflessi oraziani nei libretti per musica, 
Estratto da “Il Giornale di Politica e di 
Letteratura”, anno XIV, fasc. 3-4. Roma: 
Il Giornale di Politica e di Letteratura, 
1938. 


SALVANESCHI, NINO 
Un violino, 23 donne e il diavolo. La vita 
ardente di Niccold Paganini. Milano: 
Corbaccio, 1938. 


PinTor, Luisa 
Segreti del bel canto. Osservazioni € con- 
sigli ad uso degli studiosi e dei profani. 
Prefazione di Manfredo Polverosi. 79 p, 
8°. Milano: Fratelli Bocca, 1938. 


Tipsy, Orravio 
La musica bizantina. Teoria e storia. 
viii, 213 p, 8°. Milano: Fratelli Bocca, 
1938. 


VECCHI, ORAZIO 
L’Amfiparnaso. Edizione integrativa a 
cura di Carlo Perinello. 134 p. Milano: 
La Zarliniana. 


SPANISH 


PAHISSA, JAIME 
Naturaleza de la musica y de la creacién 
musical. 22 p, 8°. Santa Fe (Argentina) : 
Universidad Nacional del Litoral, Insti- 
tuto Social, 1938. 


PORTUGUESE 


ANAIS DO PRIMEIRO CONGRESSO DA LINGUA 
NACIONAL CANTADA. Julho de 1937. 782 p; 
4°. S40 Paulo: Dapartamento de Cultura 
1938. 
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Gomes, TAPAJOS 
Francisco Braga. Rio de Janeiro: Irmaos 
Pongetti, 1937. 

KASTNER, SANTIAGO 
Inventdrio dos inéditos e impressos mu- 
sicais (subsidios para um catalogo) . Fasc. 
I. xv, 47 p, 8°. Coimbra: Publ. da Bibl. 
da Universidade, 1937. 

* 
* 


DUTCH 


BANK, J. A. 
Geschiedenis van de meerstemmige mis. 
(Kerkmuziekreeks. Studien en bijdragen 
ter bevorfering van een goede kerk- 
muzizale praktijk. No. 5) 112 p, 8°. Bilt- 
hoven: De Gemeenschap. 


Kunst, JAAP 
Het levende lied van Nederland. Uit den 
volksmond opgeteekend en bew. voor 
zang (blokfluit) en piano. viii, 176 p, 
8°. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris. 


Pots, ANDRE M. 
Het leven van August de Boeck aan de 
jeugd verteld. 24 p, 4°. Antwerpen: L. 
Opdebeek, 1938. 
Het leven van Orlandus de Lassus aan 
de jeugd verteld. 23 p, 4°. Antwerpen: 
L. Opdebeek, 1938. 
* * 


DANISH 


KRISTENSEN, SVEN M@LLER 
Hvad Jazz er. 94 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: Levin 
& Munksgaard. 


Kunst, LirreraTur 0G Musik. Hefte 1. 7 
Radioforedrag med Ill. 96 p, 12°. Kgben- 
havn: Forlaget for Radioforedrag, 1937. 

* * 
* 


SWEDISH 


ANDERSSON, OTTO 
Kalevalameter-fornyrdislag. (Sartryck ur 
Budkavlen, nr. 3, 1937) 17 p, 8°. Abo: 
Abo Tidnings och Tryckerim, 1937. 

Den unge Pacius och musiklivet i Hel- 
singfors pa 18go0-talet. 251 p, 8°. Helsing- 
fors: Holger Schildts Férlag, 1938. 


ARSBERATTELSE AV KUNGL. MUSIKALISKA 
AKADEMIENS Sekreterare Professor Olallo 
Morales. Féredragen vid Akademiens 
Arshégtid den 23. Nov., 1937. (Sartryck 
ur Svensk Tidskrift for Musikforening 
1937) 14 p, 8°. Stockholm: Isaac Marcus 
Boktr., 1937. 


HarsAnyYI, ZSOLT 
Ungersk rapsodi. (Magyar rapszédia) 
Bemynd. évers. fr. ungerskan av Valde- 
mar Langlet. 470 p, 8°. Stockholm: Wahl- 
strém & Widstrand. 


EN SAMLING MARSELJASEN UTSTALLD I MU- 
SIKHISTORISKA FORENINGEN I UPPSALA. 
Sine autore. 14 p, 12°. Hialsingborg: 
Aktiebolaget Boktryck, 1937. 

* 


POLISH 


DunicZ, JAN JOZEF 
Adam Jarzebski i jego “Canzoni e Con- 
certi”. 248 p, 8°. Lwéw: Wyd. Zakt. 
Muzykolog., U. J. K., 1938. 


MONOGRAFIA ZBIOROWA POD REDAKCJA Ma- 
TEUSZA GLINSKIEGO. Specjalnu numer 
miesiecznika “Muzyka”. 71 p, 8°. Wars- 
zawa: “Muzyka”, 1937. 

* 


RUSSIAN 


AIZENGARDT, F, 
Edvard Grig. 86 p, 8°. Moskva: Muzgiz, 
1938. 


Druskin, M. S. 
Ocherki po istorii tantsoval ‘noi muzyki. 
Leningrad: Izd. Leningradskoi Filar- 
monii, 1936. 


PLESHCHEEV, A. A. 
Sergiei Lifar’. Ot starago k novomu. 95 
p, 16°. Paris: Maison du Livre Etranger, 
1938. 


RimskIl-Korsakov, A. N. 
N. A. Rimskii-Korsakov. Zhizn’ i tvor- 
chestvo. Vypusk IV. 170 p, 8°. Moskva: 
Gosudarstvennoe Muzykal 'noe Izdatel 
StvO, 1937. 
Letopis’ moei muzykal ‘noi zhizni. Piatoe 
ispravlennoe i dopolnennoe izdanie s 
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vvedeniem, primechaniiami, prilozhe- 
niiami, ukazateliami khronografom, i 
illiustratsiiami, sostaviennymi A. N. 
Rimskim-Korsakovym. 397 p, 8°. Moskva: 
Gosudarstvennoe Muzykal ‘noe Izdatel 
*stvO, 1935. 


HEBREW 


GRADENWITZ, PETER 
Toldoth-ha-Musica. (A history of mu- 
sic) With an appendix of 200 short 


biographies, a chronological table, a dic. 
tionary of terms and analyses of musical 
forms. 8°, Jerusalem: Rubin Mass, 1938, 


TURKISH 


MERKEL, JOHANNES 
Kontripuan (Contrepoint) . Nakili: Ce- 
vat Memduh. Musiki muallim mektebi 
igindir. vi, 162 p, 8°. Istanbul: Devlet 
Matbaasi, 1930. 
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QUAR rT ER R LY 
RECORD-LIST 


PREPARED BY PHILIP MILLER 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 
Poor Wayfaring Stranger; Frog went 
a-courting; The Barnyard Song; The Old 
Ship of Zion; Sourwood Mountain; On 
Springfield Mountain. The Old Harp 
Singers of Nashville, Tenn. Musicraft 
221-22. 


ARCADELT, JAKOB (See Vocal Music of the 
Renaissance) 


BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (See also 
Beethoven and Tartini) 

Chorale preludes: Wachet auf, ruft uns 
die Stimme; Wo soll ich fliehen hin; 
Wer nur den lieben Gott ldsst walten; 
Meine Seele erhebt den Herren; Ach 
bleib’ bei uns, Herr Jesu Christ; Kommst 
du nun, Jesu, vom Himmel herunter; 
An Wasserfliisen Babylon; Valet will ich 
dir geben; Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. 
Carl Weinrich, 0, Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton. Musicraft set 22. 
Komm’ siisser Tod. Reverse: L’Allegro: 
Siciliana (Handel). Marian Anderson, 
c; Kosti Vehanen, pf. Victor 1939. 
Sonata, viola da gamba and Clavier, no. 
1, G major. Janos Scholz, via da g; Ernst 
Victor Wolff, hpschd. Columbia set 
X-104. 
Sonata, violin, no. 2, B minor (Partita 
no. 1). Yehudi Menuhin, vin. Victor set 
M-487. 
Sonata, violin, no. 4, D minor (Partita 
no. 2): Chaconne (Arr. Busoni) . Johana 
Harris, pf. Victor set M-506. 
Sonata, violin, no. 6, E major (Partita 
no. 3). Yehudi Menuhin, vin. Victor set 
M-488. 
Sonatas, violin and clavier; no. 1, B 
minor; no. 2, A major; no. 3, E major. 
Boris Schwarz, vin; Alice Ehlers, hpschd. 
Gamut set 7. 
Toccata, clavier, D major. Reverse: Mag- 
nificat II (Pachelbel) . Wanda Landow- 
ska, hpschd. Victor 15171-72. 
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Bartok, BELA (See Columbia History of 


Music) 


Bax, ARNOLD (See Columbia History of 


Music) 


BEacu, Mrs. H. H. A. (See Verdi) 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 


An die ferne Geliebte, op. 98; Andenken. 
Gerhard Hiisch, bar; Hans Udo Miller, 
pf. Victor 12246-47. 

Duo, clarinet and bassoon, no. 2, F 
major (Grove 147). Pierre Lefebvre, clar; 
Fernand Oubradous, bsn. Oiseau Lyre 4. 
Fidelio: Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin? 
Kirsten Flagstad, s; Philadelphia Orch. 
con. Eugene Ormandy. Victor 14972. 
Quartet, strings, op. 59, no. 2, E minor. 
Lener Quartet. English Columbia LX 
749-43- 

Quartet, strings, op. 74, E-flat major 
(“Harp”). Budapest String Quartet. Vic- 
tor set M-467. 

Quartet, strings, op. 127, E-flat major. 
Busch Quartet. Victor set M-489. 
Quartet, strings, op. 132, A minor. Busch 
Quartet. Victor set M-4go. 

Serenade, strings, op. 8, D major. Pas- 
quier Trio. Columbia set 341. 

Sonata, piano, op. 11, C minor. Reverse: 
Das wohltemperirte Clavier, Bk. I: Pre- 
lude and Fugue, C major (Bach). Wil- 
helm Backhaus, pf. English Gramophone 
DB 8551-53. 

Symphony, no. 1, C major, op. 21. B. B. 
C. Sym. Orch, con. Arturo Toscanini. 
English Gramophone DB 3537-39. 
Symphony, no. 2, D major, op. 36. Lon- 
don Sym. Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. 
English Columbia LX 725-28. 
Variations, piano, op. 120 (Diabelli). 
Artur Schnabel, pf. Beethoven Piano So- 
ciety, Vol. XIII. English Gramophone 
DB 3519-25. 


Bizet, GEORGES 


L’Arlésienne: Suite no. 2. London Sym. 


al 
8. 
et : 
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Orch. con. Eugene Goossens. English 
Gramophone C 021-22. 

Carmen: Séguedille; Voyons que j’essaie 
a ma tour. Bruna Castagna, ¢; orch. con. 
Wilfred Pelletier. Victor 1936. 


Buss, ARTHUR 
Music for Strings. B. B. C. Sym. Orch. 
con. Sir Adrian Boult. Victor set M-464. 


BoaTNER, EDWARD, Arr. 
Trampin’ (Negro spiritual). Reverse: 1 
Know de Lord Laid His Hands on Me. 
Marian Anderson, c; Kosti Vehanen, pf. 
Victor 1896. 


BLocu, ERNEST 
Sonata, violin and piano. Josef Gingold, 
vin; Beryl Rubinstein, pf. Victor set 


M-498. 


BoccHERINI, LUIGI 
Concerto, violoncello, B-flat major. 
Pablo Casals, vic; London Sym. Orch. 
con. Sir Landon Ronald. Victor set 
M-381. 


BorEHM, GEORG 
Partita iiber die Arie: Jesu, du bist allzu 
schéne. Yella Pessl, hpschd. Victor 1938. 


Boropin, ALEXANDER 
Prince Igor: Dances of the Polovetzki 
maidens (Arr. Stokowski) . Phiiadelphia 
Orch. con. Stokowski. Victor set M-499. 


Bozza, (See Francais) 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES (See also Erb, Hunt, 
Reger, and Schumann) 

Am Sonntag Morgen, op. 49, no. 1; Wie 
Melodien zieht es mir, op. 105, no. 1; O 
wiisst’ ich doch den Weg zuriick, op. 63, 
no. 8. Irene Joachim, s; Ludwig Berg- 
mann, pf. French Gramophone L 1055. 
Quintet, clarinet and strings, op. 115, B 
minor. Reginald Kell, clar; Busch Quar- 
tet. Victor M-491. 
Quintet, strings, op. 88, F major. Buda- 
pest Quartet; Alfred Hobday, vla. Victor 
set M-466. 
Sonata, clarinet (or viola), op. 120, no. 2 
E-flat major. William Primrose, vila; 
Gerald Moore, pf. Victor set M-422. 
Symphony, no. 1, C minor, op. 68. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orch. con. Bruno 
Walter. Victor set M-470. 


Symphony, no. 4, E minor, op. 98. Lon- 
don Symphony Orch. con. Felix Wein- 
gartner. Columbia set 335. 

Variations on a theme by Haydn, op. 
56a. London Philharmonic Orch. con, 
Feiix Weingartner. English Columbia 
LX 744-45- 

Variations and Fugue on a theme by 
Handel, op. 24. Egon. Petri, pf. English 
Columbia LX 734-36. 

Waltzes, piano, op. 39; Ballade, op. 10, 
no. 1, D minor (“Edward”). Anatole 
Kitain, pf. Columbia set 342. 


BRITTEN, BENJAMIN 
Variations on a theme of Frank Bridge. 
Boyd Neel Orch. English Decca X-226-28, 


Brucu, Max 
Concerto, violin, no. 1, G minor, op. 26. 
Alfredo Campoli, vin; Sym. Orch. con, 
Walter Goehr. Columbia set 332. 


ByrD, WILLIAM 
Pavane; Gigue. (Arr. Stokowski) . Phila- 
delphia Orch. con. Stokowski. Victor 


1943- 


CAILLIET, LUCIEN 
Pop goes the Weasel. Boston “Pops” 
Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor 4397. 


CARRENO, TERESA 
Kleiner Walzer. Teresa Carreiio, pf. Re- 
verse: Danzas espanolas, no. 5 (Grana- 
dos) . Enrique Granados, pf. (Recorded 
from Welte rolls). English Parlophone 
PO 120. 


CASELLA, ALFREDO (See Columbia History 
of Music) 


CHABRIER, EMMANUEL 
Scherzo-Valse (Piéces pittoresques, no. 
Io). Reverse: Staccato Etude, op. 23, no. 
2 (Rubinstein). Reginald Stewart, pf. 
Canadian Victor 29037. 


CHAMBONNIERES, JACQUES CHAMPION DE’ 
(See Daquin) 


CHopPIN, FREDERIC 
Ballade, no. 2, F major, op. 38. Anatole 
Kitain, pf. English Columbia DX 874. 
Etudes, op. 10: no. 3, E major; no. 8, F 
major; no. 4, C-sharp minor; no. 5, G- 
flat major, no. 6, E-flat major; no. Io, 
A-flat major; no. 12, C minor. Edouard 
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Kilenyi, pf. English Columbia LX 
730-31. 

Etudes, op. 25; Trois Nouvelles Etudes. 
Raoul Koczalski, pf. Polydor 67242-45. 
_ Mazurka, op. 33, no. 4, B minor; Noc- 
turne, op. 62, no. 1, B major. Marie 
Panthes, pf. French Columbia DFX 216. 


Nocturnes: op. 9, no. 1, B-flat major; 
op. 9, no. 2, E-flat major; op. 9, no. 3, 
B major; op. 15, no. 1, F major; op. 15, 
no. 2, F-sharp major; op. 15, no. 3, G 
minor; op. 27, no. 1, C-sharp minor; op. 
37, no. r, G minor; op. 27, no. 2, D-flat 
major; op. 37, no. 2, G major. Arthur 
Rubinstein, pf. Victor set M-461. 
Nocturnes: op. 32, no. 1, B major; op. 
32, no. 2, A-flat major; op. 48, no. 1, 
C minor; op. 48, no. 2, F-sharp minor; 
op. 55, no. 1, F minor; op. 55, no. 2, 
B-flat major; op. 62, no. 1, B major; op. 
62, no. 2, E major; op. 72, no. 1, E minor. 
Arthur Rubinstein, pf. Victor set M-462. 
Polonaise, op. 53, A-flat major. Paderew- 
ski, pf. Victor 14974. 


CiLEA, FRANCESCO 
L’Arlesiana: E la solita storia. Reverse: 
L’Elisir d’amore: Una furtiva lagrima. 
Tito Schipa, t; La Scala Orch. Italian 
Gramophone DB 3461. 


Coates, Eric 
London again: Suite; By the Tamarisk. 
Sym. Orch. con. Eric Coates. Columbia 
set X-102. 


CoLEMAN, ELLEN 
Sonata, violoncello and piano. Jacques 
Serres, vic; Ady Leyvastre, pf. French 
Gramophone L 1051-52. 


CotuMBIA History oF Music, VoL. V 
Elgar: Sospiri, op. 70. Sym. orch. and 
harp. con. Walter Goehr. Strauss: Der 
Biirger als Edelmann, op. 60: Intermezzo. 
Sym. orch. con. Malcolm Sargent. De- 
bussy: Six Epigraphes antiques: no. 3. 
Max Pirani, pf; Eric Grant, pf. Ravel: 
Sheherezade: The Enchanted Flute. Rose 
Walter, s; orch. Vaughan Williams: Com- 
munion Service in G minor: Kyrie. West- 
minster Choir. con. Ernest Bullock. Bax: 
Paean. Harriet Cohen, pf. Mahler: 1 
breathe the Breath of Blossom. Charles 
Kullman, t; orch. con. Malcolm Sargent. 
Schoenberg: Buch der haingende Garten: 


no. 5, no. 12. Erica Storm, s; Mosco 
Carner, pf. Milhaud: Symphony no. 3 
(or serenade). Sym. orch. con Walter 
Goehr. Casella: Tarantella from Seren- 
ade. Jean Pougnet, vin; Anthony Pini, 
vic; Reginald Kell, clar; Paul Draper. 
bsn; George Eskdale, trpt. Hindemith: 
Scherzo for viola and cello. Paul Hinde- 
mith, vla; Emmanuel Feuermann, vlc. 
Falla: Homage. Albert Harris, guitar. 
Stravinsky: Les Noces: Excerpt. Kate 
Winter, s; Linda Seymour, c; Parry 
Jones, t; Roy Henderson, bar; Percussion 
orch. con. Igor Stravinsky. Bartok: 
Mikrokosmos: Staccato; Ostinato. Bela 
Bartok, pf. Varese: Octandre: Third 
movement FI; clar; ob; bsn; hn; trpt; 
tbn; str. bass. con. Walter Goehr. Haba: 
Duo for two violins in the Sixth-tone 
System: First movement. Wiesmeyer and 
Stein, vins. English Columbia DB 


1784-91. 
CorELLI, ARCANGELO (See Respighi) 


CoupERIN, FRANCOIS 

Les Fastes de la grande Menestrandise. 
Marcelle de Lacour, hpschd. Oiseau 
Lyre 11. 

Lecons de tenébres: 3e Legon pour le 
Mercredi (Arr. Arthur Hoerée). M. 
Archimbaud, s; Mme. Wetchor, s; M. 
Derenne, t; M. Cuenod, t; Mme. de La- 
cour, hpschd; Mme. Bracquemond, 0; 
M. Adriano, trpt; Women’s Orch. of 
Paris. con. Jane Evrard. Victor 12325-26. 


Couperin, Louis 
Chaconne et Duo; Tombeau de M. de 
Blancrocher. Marcelle de Lacour, hpschd. 
Oiseau Lyre 12. 


DAQuIn, CLAUDE 
L’Hirondelle; Atys: Les Songes agréa- 
bles (Lully). Reverse: Chaconne; Ron- 
deau (Chambonniéres). Wanda Lan- 
dowska, hpschd. Victor 15186. 


Desussy, CLAUDE (See also Columbia His- 
tory of Music and Liszt) 

Iberia (Images, Set III, no. 2). New York 
Philharmonic-Sym. Orch. con. Barbi- 
rolli. Victor set M-460. 
Nocturnes; Fanfare. Reverse: Fanfare 
{Dukas). Orchestre des Festivals De- 
bussy. con. Inghelbrecht. Columbia set 
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Préludes: Book I. Alfred Cortot, pf. Vic- 
tor set M-480. 


Des Prez, Josquin (See Vocal Music of the 
Renaissance) 


Donizetti, GAETANO (See also Cilea and 
Mozart) 

Lucia di Lammermoor. Mercedes Capsir, 
s; Enrico Molinari, bar; Enzo de Muro 
Lomanto, t; Emilio Venturini, t; Salva- 
tore Baccaloni, bas; Ida Mannarini, s; 
La Scala Ch. & orch. con. Lorenzo Mola- 
joli. Columbia Operatic set 20. 


DowLanD, JOHN (See Music of the 
Renaissance) 


Duxas, Paut (See Debussy) 


DvokAk, ANTONIN 
Quartet, strings, op. 105, A-flat major. 
Prague Quartet. Victor set M-492. 
Symphony, no. 5, E minor, op. 95 (From 
the New World). Czech Philharmonic 
Orch. con. Georg Szell. Victor set M-469. 


Excar, Sir Epwarp (See Columbia History 
of Music) 


FALLA, MANUEL DE (See also Columbia 
History of Music) 
El Sombrero de tres picos: Dances. Bos- 


ton “Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor set M-505. 


Faure, GABRIEL 

Impromptu, no. 2, op. 31. Reverse: 
Liebestraum, no. 3 (Liszt) . Eileen Joyce, 
pf. English Parlophone E 11372. 

Song Recital: La Bonne Chanson, op. 
61; En sourdine, op. 58, no. 2; Au 
cimetiére, op. 51, no. 2; L’Horizon 
chimérique, op. 118; Lydia, op. 4, no. 2; 
Le Parfum impérissable, op. 76, no. 1. 
Charles Panzéra, bar; Magdaleine Pan- 
zéra-Baillot, pf. Victor set M-478. 


FOLKSONGS FROM GOWER 
The Gower Wassail Song; Young Henry 
Martin. Philip Tanner, folk singer. 
Unacc. Columbia 372M. 


FRANGAIX, JEAN 
Concerto, piano and orchestra. Jean 
Frangaix, pf; Paris Philharmonic Orch. 
con. Nadia Boulanger. Victor 15114-15. 


Sérénade comique. Reverse: Quartet, 


saxophones; Scherzo. (Bozza) . The Saxo. 
phone Quartet of Paris. Columbia 388M. 


FRANCK, CESAR 
Choral, no. 1, E major. Albert Schweit- 
zer, 0, Ste. Aurélie, Strasbourg. Columbia 
X-100. 
Quintet, piano and strings, F minor. E, 
Robert Schmitz, pf; Roth Quartet. Co. 
lumbia set 334. 


GERSHWIN, GEORGE 


Memorial Album: Of thee I sing: Ex- 


cerpts; Girl Crazy: Excerpts; The Man 
I Love; Rhapsody in Blue: Andante; 
Porgy and Bess: Excerpts; Medley: 
Swanee, South Sea Isle, That Certain 
Feeling, Somebody loves me; Oh Kay: 
Excerpts; Lady be good: Excerpts; Tip 
Toes: Excerpts; Medley: Oh Gee! Oh 
Joy!, ’Swonderful, Do it again, Strike up 
the band. Jane Froman; Sonny Schuy- 
ler; Felix Knight; Victor Salon Group. 
con. Nathaniel Shilkret. Victor set C-g9. 


GESUALDO DA VENOSA, CarLo (See Vocal 
Music of the Renaissance) 


Giuck, C. W. 
Alceste: Overture. Sym. Orch. con. Mau- 
rice Jaubert. French Gramophone DB 
3129. 
Orfeo ed Euridice: Dance of the Furies; 
Dance of the Spirits. Paris Sym. Orch. 
con. Henri Tomasi. Columbia 69250D. 


Gounop, CHARLES 

Faust: Air des bijoux. Emma Eames, s; 
pf. Faust: Anges purs. Emma Eames, §; 
Charles Dalmorés, t; Pol Plangon; orch. 
(Acoustic recording) Historic Records 
Society 1016. 

Mireille: Anges du Paradis. Reverse: 
Sigurd: Esprits gardiens; Le Bruit des 
chants (Reyer). Georges Thill, t; orch. 
con. Eugéne Bigot. Columbia 9147M. 


GRANADOS, ENRIQUE (See Carrevio) 


GRIEG, EDVARD 
Monte Pincio, op. 39, no. 1; Vaaren, op. 
33, no. 2. Eidé Noreaa, s; orch. con. 
Piero Coppola. Victor 15180. 
Quartet, strings, op. 27, G minor. Buda- 
pest Quartet. Victor set M-465. 


Gurney, Ivor 
The Scribe; Nine of the Clock 0’; All 
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night under the moon; Latmian Shep- 
herd; Blaweary; You are my sky. Nancy 
Evans, m-s; Hubert Foss, pf. English 
Decca K 889-90. 


Hapa, (See Columbia History of 
Music) 
HaHN, REYNALDO (See also Moniuszko and 
Verdi) 
L’Enamourée; L’Heure exquise. Endréze, 
bar; Reynaldo Hahn pf. Pathé PG 89. 


HanveL, G. F. (See also Bach, Hunt, Mo- 
zart, and Purcell) 

Atalanta: Care selve. Reverse: Die Schép- 
fung: Auf starkem Fittige schwingt der 
Adler stolz (On Mighty Wings Uplifted) 
(Haydn) . Eidé Norena, s; orch. con. J. 
Messner. Victor 15182. 
Concerto Grosso, B-flat major. (Handels 
Werke, Vol. 21, Set 2, No. 1). Leon Goos- 
sens, ob; London Philharmonic Orch. 
con. Eugene Goossens. English Gramo- 
phone C 2993. 
Concerto Grosso, op. 6, no. 7, B-flat major 
(Handels Werke, Vol. 30). Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra. English Decca X 
132-33. 
Concerto Grosso, op. 6, no. 8, C minor. 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra. English 
Decca X 134-35. 
Concerto Grosso, op. 6, no. 9, F major. 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra. English 
Decca X 136-37. 
Concerto Grosso, op. 6, no. 12, B minor. 
Paris Conservatory Orch. con. Bruno 
Walter. English Gramophone DB 3601. 
Sonata, violin and figured bass, op. 1, 
no. 14, A major. Stefan Frenkel, vin; 
Sterling Hunkins, vic; Ernst Victor 
Wolff, hpschd. Musicraft 1082. 
Suite, harpsichord, no. 5, E major. Ernst 
Victor Wolff, hpschd. Columbia set 
X-101. 


HanbL, JAcoB (GALLUs) 
Adoramus Te, Jesu Christe. Reverse: 
Nunc dimittis; Gloria (Greek Liturgy, 
Arr. Tschnekoff). Augustana Choir. 
Unacc. con. Henry Veld. Victor 15214. 


HAYDN, JosePH (See also Handel) 
Divertimenti, Op. 100, NOS. I, 2, 4, 6. 
René Le Roy, fi; Jean Pasquier, vin; 
Etienne Pasquier, vic. Musicraft set 17. 


Quartets, strings: op. 3, no. 4, B-flat 
major; op. 50, no. 6, D major; op. 64, 
no. 3, B-flat major; op. 74, no. 1, C major. 
Pro Arte Quartet. Haydn Quartet Soci- 
ety, Vol. VII. English Gramophone. 
Symphony, no. 93, D major (Salomon set, 
no. 2). London Philharmonic Orch. con. 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia set 336. 
Symphony, no. 100,G major (“Military”). 
Vienna Philharmonic Orch. con. Bruno 
Walter. Victor set M-472. 


HinvemitH, Paut (See Columbia History 
of Music) 


AUGUSTA 
Au Pays. Reverse: Requiem du Ceur. 
(Pessard). John Charles Thomas, bar; 
Carroll Hollister, pf. Victor 15184. 


Ho GusTAv 
St. Paul’s Suite. Jacques String Orch. 
con. Reginald Jacques. Columbia 
17113D-14D. 


Hunt, JOHN 
Piano recital: Schubert: Sonata, op. 173, 
A minor. Handel: Suite, no. 16, G minor. 
Brahms: Intermezzo, op. 116, no. 6, E 
major; Rhapsody, op. 79, no. 2, G minor. 
Subscription set, J. G. Sinor, London. 


JANNEQUIN, CLEMENT (See Vocal Music of 
the Renaissance) 


KopALy, ZOLTAN 
Evening. Augustana Choir. con. Henry 
Veld. Victor 1937. 


Lasso, ORLANDO D1 (See Vocal Music of 
the Renaissance) 


Le Jeune, CLaupe (See Vocal Music of the 
Renaissance) 


Liszt, Franz (See also Fauré) 
Au Bord d’une Source. Reverse: Feux 
d’Artifice (Debussy) . Marcel Ciampi, pf. 
Columbia 69308D. 
Au Bord d’une Source; Hark, Hark, the 
Lark! (Schubert-Liszt) . Theophil Deme- 
triescu, pf. Decca 20356. 
Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude. 
Louis Kentner( pf. English Columbia 
DX 879-80. 
Concerto, piano, no. 2, A major. Egon 
Petri, pf; London Sym. Orch. con. Leslie 


Heward. Reverse: Gretchen am Spinn- 
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rade (Schubert-Liszt). Egon Petri, pf. 
English Columbia LX 737-39. 

Légende, no. 2: St. Francois de Paule 
marchant sur les flots. Sigfrid Grundeis, 
pf. Decca 20359. 

Venezia e Napoli (Aprés une lecture de 
Dante). Louis Kentner, pf. Columbia set 
X-105. 


LuLty, J. B. (See Daquin) 


MAHLER, GusTAVE (See also Columbia 
History of Music) 
Symphony, no. 5, C minor: Adagietto. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orch. con. Bruno 
Walter. Victor 12319. 


MALIPIERO, G. FRANCESCO 
Cantari alla Madrigalesca. Quartetto di 
Roma. Victor 12329-30. 


MARENzIO, Luca (See Vocal Music of the 
Renaissance) 


MASSENET, JULES 
Le Cid: Ballet—Excerpts. Sym. Orch. 
con. F. Ruhlmann. Columbia P17116D- 
17D. 


MENDELSSOHN, FELIX 
The Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave) overture, 
op. 26. London Philharmonic Orch. con. 
Sir Thomas Beecham. English Columbia 
LX 747. 
Rondo capriccioso, op. 14. Ania Dorf- 
mann, pf. English Columbia DB 1776. 
Variations sérieuses, op. 54; Lieder ohne 
Worte: op. 19, no. 1 (Sweet Remem- 
brance). Alfred Cortot, pf. Victor 15173- 
74- 


MILHAuD, Darius (See also Columbia 
History of Music) 
Chants populaires hebraiques. Martial 
Singher, bar; Darius Milhaud, pf. Co- 
lumbia 4213M-14M. 


Mian, Luis (See Music of the 
Renaissance) 


MONIUSZKO, STANISLAUS 
Halka: Gydby rannem slenkiem. Re- 
verse: Si mes vers avaient des ailes 
(Hahn) ; Die schéne Miillerin: Wohin?, 
Op. 25, no. 2 (Schubert). Marcella Sem- 
brich, s. (Acoustic recording) Interna- 
tional Record Collectors Club 129. 


MONTEVERDI, CLAUDIO 


Hor ch’il ciel e la terra; Lasciatemi mo- 
rire; Zefiro torna (Ciaccona);  Ardo; 
Ohimé, dov’ é il mio ben; Chiome d’oro; 
Il ballo delle ingrate (in genere rappre- 
sentativo); Amor (Lamento della ninfa); 
Ecco mormorar l’onde. Mmes. J. de Po- 
lignac; I. Kedroff; L. Rauk; N. Kedroff; 
MM. Derenne; Cuenod; Conrad; Nadia 
Boulanger, pf. Victor set M-496. 


Morey, THomas (See Music of the 


Renaissance) 


Moszkowsk!, Moritz 


Waltz, op. 34, no. 1, E major. Magdeleine 
Laeuffer, pf. English Columbia DB 1783. 


Mozart, W. A. 


Adagio and Fugue, K.546, C minor. 
Adolf Busch Chamber Players. con. Adolf 
Busch. Victor 12324. 


Concerto, piano, K.453, G major. Edwin 
Fischer, pf; chamber orch. Victor set 
M-481. 

Concerto, piano, K.456, B-flat major. 
Lili Krauss, pf; London Philharmonic 
Orch. con. Walter Goehr. Sonata, violin 
and pianz, K.404, C major. Simon Gold- 
berg, vin; Lili Krauss, pf. English Parlo- 
phone R 20404-7. 

Concerto, piano, K.467, C major. Artur 
Schnabel, pf; London Sym. Orch. con. 
Malcolm Sargent. Victor set M-486. 


Concerto, piano, K.g91, C minor. Edwin 
Fischer, pf; London Philharmonic Orch. 
con. Lawrance Collingwood. Victor set 
M-482. 

Concerto, piano, K.537, D major (“Cor- 
onation”). Wanda Landowska, pf; cham- 
ber orch. con. Jean Pougnet. Victor set 
M-483. 

Concerto, 2 pianos, K.365, E-flat major. 
Artur Schnabel, pf; Karl Ulrich Schna- 
bel, pf; London Symphony Orch. con. 
Sir Adrian Boult. Victor set M-484. 


Concerto, violin, K.216, G major. Yehudi 
Menuhin, vin; Paris Sym. Orch. con. 
Georges Enesco. Victor sei M-485. 

Don Giovanni: Il mio tesoro intanto. 
Reverse: Linda di Chamounix: Se tanto 
in ira agli nomini (Donizetti) . Enzo de 
Muro Lomanto, t; orch. Italian Colum- 


bia DQ 2667. 
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Mass, K.192, F major. Motet Singers; 
string orch. con. Paul Boepple. Musi- 
craft set 23. 

Overture, K.311a, B-flat major (Paris, 
1778). Société des Concerts. con. Edvard 
Fendler. Victor 12327. 

Overture, K.311a, B-flat major (Paris, 
1778). Sinfonietta. con. Alfred Wallen- 
stein. Columbia 69265D. 

Quintet, strings, K.593, D major. Pro 
Arte Quartet; Alfred Hobday, via. En- 
glish Gramophone DB gogo-92. 

Rondo, piano and orchestra, K.382, D 
major. Edwin Fischer, pf; chamber orch. 
Victor 15185. 

Sonata, violin and piano, K.377, F major. 
Adolf Busch, vin; Rudolf Serkin, pf. 
Victor 15175-76. 

Symphony, K.319, B-flat major. Chamber 
orch. con. Edwin Fischer. Victor set 
M-479. 

Variations on a theme by Gluck, “Unser 
dummer Pébel,” K.455; Rondo, K.485, 
D major. Lili Krauss, pf. Exglish Parlo- 
phone R 20397-98. 

Die Zauberfléte: Overture. B. B. C. Sym- 
phony Orch. con. Toscanini. Victor 
15,190. 


MuparrRA, ALONSO DE (See Music of the 
Renaissance) 


MUSIC OF THE RENAISSANCE 

Mudarra: Triste estaba el Rey David; 
De la sangre de tus nobles. Valderra- 
bano: Al monte sale amor; Sefiora, si te 
olvidare. Milan: Durandarte; Perdida 
tengo la color. Mudarra: La mafiana 
de San Juan. Dowland: Come, Heavy 
Sleep, Come Again. Willaert: Con la- 
grime e sospir. Morley: It was a lover 
and his lass. Max Meili, t; Fritz Wér- 
sching, lute. Victor set M-495. 


Musorcsky, MODESTE 

Boris Godounow: Prayer of Boris; Death 
of Boris. Feodor Chaliapin, bas; Royal 
Opera Orch. con. Eugene Goossens, (Re- 
corded at performance in Covent Gar- 
den, July 4, 1928) Victor 15177. 
Pictures at an Exhibition (Arr. Lucien 
Cailliet). Philadelphia Orch. con. Or- 
mandy. Victor set M-442. 


PACHELBEL, JOHANN (See Bach) 


PAISIELLO, GIOVANNI 
Lode al ciel. Reverse: Quel ruscelletto 
(Paradies). Yvon le Marc’ Hadour, t; 
Ruggiero Gerlin, hpschd. Pathe PG 87. 


PARADIES, PIETRO DOMENICO (See 
Paisiello) 


PEssARD, EMILE (See Holmés) 


PROKOFIEV, SERGE 

Lieutenant Kiji: Suite op. 60; The Love 
of Three Oranges: March; Scherzo, op. 
33a. Boston Sym. Orch. con. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. Victor set M-459. 

Program of Piano Music: Visions fugi- 
tives, op. 22, NOS. 9, 3, 17, 18, II, 10, 16, 
6, 5; Suggestion diabolique, op. 4, no. 4; 
Contes de la vieille grand’ mére, op. 31, 
nos. 2, 3; Sonatine pastorale, op. 59; Ga- 
vottes, no. 2, Op. 25, NO. 3, Op. 32; Etude, 
op. 52; Paysage, op. 59; Andante, op. 29. 
Serge Prokofiev, pf. Victor set M-477. 


Puccint, GIACOMO 
La Bohéme. Licia Albanese, s; Tatiana 
Menotti, s; Beniamino Gigli, t; Nello 
Palai, t; Afro Poli, bar; Aristide Baracchi, 
bar; Carlo Scattola, bas; Duilio Baronti, 
bas; La Scala Ch. and Orch. con. Um- 
berto Berettoni. Victor set M-514. 
Tosca. Maria Caniglia, s; Beniamino 
Gigli, t; Armando Borgioli, bar; Domi- 
nici, bas; Tomei, bas; Mazzotti, t; Conti, 
bas; La Scala Ch. and Orch. con. Conca 
and Fabritiis. Italian Gramophone DB 
3562-75. 
Tosca: E lucevan le stelle; La Fanciulla 
del West: Ch’ella mi creda libero. Jussi 
Bjérling, t; orch. con. Nils Grevillius. 
Victor 4408. 


PURCELL, HENRY 
The Faery Queen: Three dances. Re- 
verse: Berenice: Minuet (Handel). 
Jacques String Orch. con. Reginald 
Jacques. English Columbia DX 868. 


QuILTER, ROGER 
Now sleeps the crimson petal. Reverse: 
None but the weary heart (Tchaikov- 
sky) . Ernest Lough, bar. English Gramo- 
phone B 8792. 


RACHMANINOFF, SERGE 
Elegie, op. 3, no. 1. Reverse: Flight of 
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Mazurka, op. 25, no. 3, E minor (Scria- 
bin). Anatole Kitain, pf. Columbia 
69272D. 

Prelude, op. 32, no. 13, D-flat major; 
Prelude, op. 23, no. 8, A-flat major; 
Prelude, op. 32, no. 8, A minor. Eileen 
Joyce, pf. English Parlophone E 11377. 


RAMEAU, J. P. 
La Poule; La Joyeuse; Les Sauvages; 
Menuet majeur; Menuet mineur; Les 
Tricotets. Wanda Landowska, hpschd. 
Victor 15179. 


RAVEL, MAuRICE (See also Columbia 
History of Music and Liszt) 
Don Quichotte a4 Dulcinée; Ronsard a 
son aimée. Martial Singher, bar; orch. 
con. Piero Coppola. Victor 4404-5. 


Le Tombeau de Couperin. Paris Con- 
servatory Orch. con. Piero Coppola. Vic- 
tor 12320-21. 


RAWSTHORNE, ALAN 
Theme and Variations for two violins. 
Kathleen Washbourne, vin; Jessie Hinch- 
cliffe, vin. English Decca K 884-85. 


RESPIGHI, OTTORINO 

Antiche Danze ed Arie per Liuto, ser. 3. 
Reverse: Giga, Badinerie (Corelli) . Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Chamber Orch. con. 
Hans von Benda. Telefunken A 2535, 
E 2536-37. 

La Boutique fantasque (on music of 
Rossini). London Philharmonic Orch. 
con. Eugene Goossens. Victor set M-415. 


Reyer, ErNEst (See Gounod) 


RuSsAGER, KNUDAGE 
Fool’s Paradise: Suite; Marche tartare. 
Copenhagen Philharmonic Orch. con. T. 
Jensen. Danish Gramophone Z 250-51. 


Rimski-Korsakov, Nicotar (See also 
Rachmaninoff) 

Le Coq d’or: Suite. London Philhar- 
monic Orch. con. Goossens. Victor set 
M-504. 

The May Night: Song of the village 
mayor. Reverse: The Boatmen of the 
Volga (Alexandroff). Choir of the Red 
Army of the U.S.S.R. Columbia 4215M. 


Rossini, GIOACCHINO (See also Respighi) 
La Scala di Sieta: Overture. B.B.C. Sym. 


Orch. con. Toscanini. English Gramo. 
phone DB 3541. 


RoussEL, ALBERT 
Quartet, strings, op. 45, D major. Roth 
Quartet. Columbia set 339. 


RuBINSTEIN, ANTON (See Chabrier) 


SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE 
Samson et Dalila: Bacchanale. Boston 
“Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Vic 
tor 12318. 


SCARLATTI, DOMENICO 
Sonata in A Major, Longo 345; Sonata 
in C minor, Longo 407. Yella Pessl, 
hpschd. Victor 1942. 


SCHOENBERG, ARNOLD (See Columbia 
History of Music) 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ (See also Hunt, Liszt and 
Moniuszko) 

Andantino variée, op. 84, no. 1 (Att. 
Tausig). Egon Petri, pf. Columbia 
69249D. 
Heidenréslein, op. 3, no. 3; Klarchens 
Lied (Freudvoli und leidvoll). Lilli Leh- 
mann, s; pf. (Acoustic recording) Ger- 
man Odeon X 50389/50390. 
Impromptus: op. go, no. 1, C minor; op. 
90, no. 4, A-flat major; op. go, no. 4 
E-flat major; op. 142, no. 1, F minor; op. 
90, no. 3, G major; op. 142, no. 2, A-flat 
major; op. 142, nO. 4, F minor; op. 142, 
no. 3, B-flat major. Edwin Fischer, pf. 
Victor set M-494. 
Der Jiingling und der Tod; Das Heim- 
weh, op. 79, no. 1; Claudine von Villa 
Bella: Hin und wieder fliegen Pfeile; 
Liebe schwaérmt auf allen Wegen. Elisa- 
beth Schumann, s; pf. English Gramo- 
phone DB g600. 
Quartet, strings, D minor (“Der Tod 
und das Madchen”). Busch Quartet. Vic- 
tor set M-468. 


Rosamunde: Incidental music. Hallé 
Orch. con. Sir Hamilton Harty. Colum- 
bia set 343. 

Schubert Recital: An die Musik, op. 88, 
no. 4; Auf dem Wasser zu singen, op. 72; 
Horch, horch, die Lerch’; Der Jiingling 
an der Quelle; Geheimes, op. 14, no. 2; 
Litanei; Des Fischers Liebesgliick; Gret- 
chen am Spinnrade, op. 2; Der Musen 
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sohn, op. 92, no. 1; Nacht und Tréume, 
op. 43, no. 2; Seligkeit; Der Einsame, op. 
4 Néahe des Geleibten, op. 5, no. 2; 
Lachen und Weinen, op. 59, no. 4; 
Wiegenlied, op. 98, no. 2; Der Schmetter- 
ling, op. 57, no. 1. Elisabeth Schumann, 
s; Gerald Moore, pf; Elizabeth Coleman, 
pf; George Reeves, pf. Victor set M-497. 
Symphony, no. 9, C major. London Sym- 
phony Orch. con. Bruno Walter. Eng- 
lish Gramophone DB 3607-12. 


SCHUMANN, RoserT (See also Schubert) 
Fantasia, op. 17, C major; Nachtstiick, 
op. 23, nO. 4, F major. Wilhelm Bachaus, 
pf. Victor set M-463. 

Kreisleriana, op. 16. Alfred Cortot, pf. 
Victor set M-493. 

Myrthen: Die Lotosblume, op. 25, no. 7; 
Widmung, op. 25, no. 1. Herbert Janssen, 
bar; Gerald Moore, pf. Victor 1931. 

O ihr Herren, o ihr Werten, op. 37, no. 
3; Réselein, Réselein, op. 89, no. 6. Re- 
verse: Das Mddchen spricht, op. 107, no. 
3; Stéindchen, op. 106, no. (Brahms) . 
Elisabeth Schumann, s; George Reeves, 
pf. English Gramophone DA 1620. 


Toccata, op. 7, C major. Reginald Stew- 
art, pf. Canadian Victor 24018. 


ScRIABIN, ALEXANDER (See Rachmaninoff) 


SIBELIUS, JEAN 
Symphony, no. 5, E-flat major, op. 82; 
Pohjola’s Daughter, op. 49. Boston Sym- 
phony Orch. con. Koussevitzky. Victor 
set M-474. 


SMETANA, BEDRICH 
Ma Vlast: Vitava (The Moldau); From 
Bohemia’s meadows and forests. Czech 
Philharmonic Orch. con. Rafael Ku- 
belik. English Gramophone C 2979-81. 


STRADELLA, ALESSANDRO (See Verdi) 


Strauss, RicHarp (See also Columbia 
History of Music) 
Der Rosenkavalier: Waltzes. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orch. con. Erich Kleiber. 
Telefunken E 1688. 


Traum durch die Démmerung, op. 29, 
no. 1; Die Nacht, op. 10, no. 3. Herbert 
Janssen, bar; Gerald Moore, pf. Victor 
1930. 


STRAVINSKY, Icor (See Columbia History 


of Music) 


SWEELINCK, JAN (See Vocal Music of the 


Renaissance) 


TARTINI, GIUSEPPE 


Concerto, violin, D minor. (Arr. Pente 
and Szigeti). Reverse: Concerto, piano, 
F minor: Largo (Bach, Arr. Szigeti) . Jo- 
seph Szigeti, vin; orch. Columbia set 
X-103. 


TcHatkovsky, Peter (See also 


Grechaninov and Quilter) 

1812 Overture, op. 49. Boston “Pops” 
Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor set 
M-515. 

Le Lac des Cygnes: Ballet Music. Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orch. con. Antal Do- 
rati. English Columbia DX 869-72. 
Serenade, string orchestra, op. 48, C 
major. B.B.C. Symphony Orch. con. Sir 
Adrian Boult. Electrola DB 3303-5. 


TeEssiER, CHARLES (See Vocal Music of the 


Renaissance) 


VALDERRABANO, ENRIQUEZ DE (See Music of 


the Renaissance) 


| VaREsE, Epcar (See Columbia History of 


Music) 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH (See Columbia 


History of Music) 


Veccut, Orazio (See Vocal Music of the 


Renaissance) 


VERDI, GIUSEPPE 


Ave Maria. Reverse: Pieta, Signore (Stra- 
della). Eidé Norena, s; orch. con. J. 
Messner. Victor 15181. 

La Forza del Destino: La predica: Toh, 
toh! poffare il mondo. Edoardo Fati- 
canti, bar. La minestria: Che! siete all’ 
osteria? Quiete! Edoardo Faticanti, bar; 
Antonio Righetti, bas; orch. English 
Parlophone E 11380. 

Otello: Ave Maria (1906). Reverse: 
L’Incrédule (Hahn); The Year’s at the 
spring (Beach) (1905). Emma Eames, 
s. (Acoustic recording) International 
Record Collectors Club 125. 


VocaL MUSIC OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Sweelinck: Hodie Christus natus est; Or 
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sus, serviteurs du Seigneur. Des Préz: 
Baisies-moy. Tessier: Au joli bois. Le 
Jeune: O occhi manza mia. Arcadelt: I! 
bianco e dolce cigno. Vecchi: Il bianco e 
dolce cigno. Jannequin: Petite nymphe 
folastre. Lasso: Fuyons tous d’amour le 
jeu; Matona mia cara; Quand mon mary. 
Gesualdo: Dolcissima mia vita. Maren- 
zio: Gia torna. The Madrigalists. Musi- 
craft set 20. 


WAGNER, RICHARD 


Der fliegende Hollinder: Overture; 
Tannhduser: Grand March. London 
Philharmonic Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. English Columbia LX 732-33. 
Gétterdimmerung: Betrug! Schandlich- 
ster Betrug!; Zu neuen Thaten. Johanna 
Gadski, s; orch. (Acoustic recording) In- 
ternational Record Collectors Club 128. 
Lohengrin: In fernem Land; Die Meister- 
singer: Preislied. Charles Kullman, t; 
orch. Columbia 9146M. 

Die Meistersinger: Act III. Margarete 
Teschemacher, s; Lene Jung, c; Hans 
Hermann Nissen, bar; Sven Nilsson, bas; 
Rudolf Dittrich, t; Robert Biissel, bas; 
Eugen Fuchs, bas; Arno Schellenberg, 
bas; Ludwig Eybisch, t; Klaus Her- 
manns, t; Hans Lange, t; Rudolf Schmal- 
nauer, bas; Hermann Greiner, bas; 
Serge Smirnoff, bas; Torsten Ralf, t; 
Martin Kremer, t; Dresden State Opera 
Ch. and Orch. con. Karl Bohn. Electrola 
DB 4562-76. 

Parsifal: Amfortas! Die Wunde!; Nur 
eine Waffe taugt. Lohengrin: Lohen- 


grins Abschied. Lauritz Melchior, t; 
Philadelphia Orch. con. Eugene Or. 
mandy. Victor set M-516. 

Tristan und Isolde: Prelude; Liebes. 
nacht; Liebestod (Arr. Stokowski). 
Philadelphia Orch. con. Stokowski. Vic- 
tor set M-508. 


WALDTEUFEL, EMIL 
Schlittschuhléufer (The Skaters). Boston 
“Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor 


4396. 


WEBER, C. M. VON 
Andante and Rondo Ungarese, op. 35, C 
minor. Fernand Oubradous, bsn; Paris 
Conservatory Orch. con. Desormiere, 
Oiseau Lyre 14. 
Aufforderung zum Tanz, op. 65 (Ar. 
Berlioz) . Berlin State Opera Orch. con. 
Alois Melichar. English Parlophone 
E 11379. 
Aufforderung zum Tanz, op. 65 (Ar. 
Berlioz and Stokowski). Philadelphia 
Orch. con. Stokowski. Victor 15189. 
Der Freischiitz: Overture. Vienna Sym- 
phony Orch. con. Leopold Reichwein. 
English Parlophone E 11375. 
Der Freischiitz: Overture. Paris Conser- 
vatory Orch. con. Bruno Walter. English 
Gramophone DB 3554. 
Oberon: Overture. London Philharmonic 
Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. Eng- 
lish Columbia LX 746. 


WILLAERT, ADRIAN (See Music of the 
Renaissance) 
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